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Si ex ftudiis deleftatio fola peteretur, tamen ut opinor hanc 
animi remiffionem humaniffimam ac liberaliffimam judicaretis. 


If gratification were the only obje& fought from ftudy, it muft 
furely be obferved to be a moft refined and moft liberal relaxation 
ef the mind. Cicero, 
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Arr.1. Celtic Refearches, on the Origin, Traditions, and 
Language of the Ancient Britons; with fome introdu@ory 
Sketches, on Primitive Society. By Edward Davies, Curate 
of Olverton, Gloucefierfbire. Svo. 561 pp. 12s. 6d. Booth, 

rthe Author, 1804, 


Art. 11. Mytholgy and Rites of the Britifh Druids, afcere 
tained by national Documents ; and compared with the general 
Traditions and Cuftoms of Heathenif{m, as illuftrated by the 
moft eminent Antiquaries of our Age. With an Appendix, 
eontaining ancient Poems and Extratis, with Remarks on an 
cient Britifh Coins. By Edward Davies, Reéior of Bifbo 

fin, in the County of Gla , and Author of Celtic Re. 
fearches. 8v0. 642 pp. With the addition of an Index 
to the former work, 18s. Booth. 1809. | 


I? is fo perfef&tly unufual for us to undertake the examinas 
tion of works, which have been fo long publifhed as even 
the younger of thefe, that it becomes neceflary for us‘to afs 
fign the reafons for it. Concerning the former work, we 
bave once or twice mentioned, that the circumilances of its 
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ublication were fuch as tended to make us feel more caution 
and delicacy than ufual, refpeéting the interefts of the author. 
B th volumes, al‘o, involve the reader in fo peculiar, and, at 
the fame time, extenfive line of refe:rch, that we have been 
unwilling to meddie with them, ull we could be fortunate 
enough to meet with a critic who was particularly verfed in 
the fame lore. “This good fortune having at lengtl befallen 
us, we have refolved, though after all ufual date, to lay 
before our readers a train of rematks, which we truft will 

rove well worthy of their attention, 

The work commences with introductory fketches of the 
{tate and attainments of primiive fociety ; contaiming a ge- 
neral view of the firft ages, from the books of Mofes ; in. 
ter{perfed with obfervations trom the hiftories and mytho- 
logies of the early Pagan writers. But, as thefe fubje&s 
have no exclufive reference to the Ce!tz,. whole hiftory is 
the avowed objeét of the ** Refearches,’’ we fhall pafs them 
by, and at once enter upon the Effay, which pro‘effedly 
treats of ‘* their origin, their infitution of Druidifm, and 
their pretenfions to the knowledge of letters *.”” | 

Hiftorians are very generally agreed, that the Celtic na 
tions have derived their origin from Gomer, the eldeft fon of 
Japhet, by whofe progeny “‘ the iflands of the Gentiles 
were divided in their lands.” In this, Mr. Davies perteétly 
coincides, making Afhkenaz, the eldeit fon of Gomer, to 
have been the immediate anceftor of the Weftern Celta, by 
whom the whole of Gaul, the iflands of Britain, pare of 
Germany, and part of Spain, was anciently poffefled. 

The original feat of this Patriarch, is faid to have been in 
Bithynia,—the Euxine, (from him-called the Afcanfian fea) 
bounded him on the one hand ; the family of Javan on the 
other ; Lud was placed in his rear, and the Thracian Bof- 
phorus in front. (P. 125, 197. 


“ 1f,” fays Mr. Davies, * the name of Afhkenaz be at all 
connected with the Celtic language, the firft of the three fylla- 
bles muft be regarded us a demonftrative article, or a particle, in 
compofition of a fimilar meaning to wr, an individual of any 
kind, which is fometimes written wr, asin this name. And ac- 
cordingly the families defcended frem: this Patriarch, feem to 
have difpenfed at pleafure with this article.”” P. 127. 


From Afhkenaz thus divefted of the firft fyllable of his 
name, the author affumes an etymology of the ancient nation 
pf the Heneti, or Veneti. 
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«< Tn the corner of Afia,’’ fays he, ‘ which we have juft de. 
feribed, we find the Heneti or Veneti; which, ptonoanced by 
a Celt, would be Henet, Kvnet,. or Gwenet ; well known tribes, 
wherever the Celte ate found. The country of thefe Heneti, 
feems to have been the Henydd, the origin, the fource, or the 
native region of the Celtxz, In the fame diftrit, we have the 
Cau-cyncs, and the ifles of Kyanzi.”” P. 127. 


To the Englith reader it may be neceffary to explain, that 
henydd isa Cambro Britifh term, hterally implying the origin, 
fource, or {pring of any thing. 

The Heneti, as Nepos writes, were Paphlagonians, whe 
micrating from Henetum into Italy, obtained afterwards the 
appellation of Veneci. The fame whe are now called Vené- 
tians. (Corn. Nep, Fragmenta, p. 166, Delph. edit. Svo- 
1691.) 

They are thus noticed by the immortal Bard of Greece. 


TlaQAxycvwy o aytire Tl vacates AaCror "P 
"EE ‘Everav oSev xysorwn ytvos apypotepzer. ILIAD, 1, 2, v. Sgt. 


The Paphlagonians Pylamenes rules 
Where rich Henetia breeds her favage mules, Pore. 


There was alfo another colony of Venceti eftablifhed in 
Celtic Gaul, in the province now called Britany or Bretagne, 
who were celebrated by Cafar for their fhipping, with which 
they traded to the Britifh coaft. The name of Gwent, (the 
Gwenet we apprehend of Mr. Davies,) {till diftinguithes the 
divifions of Moumoatiidre. the Siluria of ancient Britain. 
Thus far hiftory fupports the pofition of the author, as to 
names and people; but the derivation of them from Ath- 
kenaz is very far fetched, and favours rather of the ingenuity 
of the etymologift, than the corre€tnefs of the hiftorian, It 
reminds us of the well-known epigram againft Menage ; 


«* Alfana vient d’ Equus, fans doute 
Mais i] faut avouer aufli, 
Qu’en venant de 1a ict, 

I] a bien change sur Ja route !’” 


The original emigration of the Celta to the weflern he. 
mifphere is. an event undoubtedly too remote to be calculated 
with any accuracy by hiflorians of the prefent day; as 
Muntler, with great truth, remarks, “ it is impoflible to re- 
cord, with certainty, the tranfaétions of three thoufand years 
ago; fince we depend only upon conje€ture, where there are 
no contemporary biftorians to fupport the faéis.” With Livy, 
therefore, we ere compelled to fay, ‘* Nunc fame rerum 
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flandum eft, ubi certam derogat vetuftas fidem.”” Mr. Davies 
fuggefts, that, this doubtful queftion, a few probable 
hints may be collected from mythology. 


*€ The Centimani,’’ fays he, ‘* were ordered to depart from 
the neighbourhood of Thrace into the Lower Regions, They — 
obeyed the decree without refiftance. Sometime afterwards, their 
relations, the Giants, who had ftrengthened themfelves in the 
country, were fubdued in war, and compelled to follow them. 
Exatoryiipos, Centimanus, a man with a hundred hands, beheld 
ata diftance, through the mitt of antiquity, prefents a monftrous 
figure ; but the charaéter was once new, and muft have had fome 
tefemblance in nature. I think thefe names were tranflated from 
the Celtic—Canl/aw in Welth, (from Cant, a hundred, and Liaw, 
a hand,) fignifies a patron, counfellor, or advocate. The oldett 
political eftablifhment known among the Celta, was the Cantref, 
or community of one hundred families. The Canllaw, (Centi- 
manus) feems to have been the chief or patron of fuch a fociety, 
The fubdued Titans were committed to the care of the Centi- 
mani. ‘This may imply no more, than that they were conftituted 
into regular focieties, and fettled under fimilar chiefs of their 
own.” P. 128. 


The Titans were confefledly Japedite ; and, if we under- 
fland Mr. Davies, he here means to refer the period of their 
emigration, to their expulfion from the eaftern parts by Ju- 

iter, who is fabled to have plunged them into the gulph of 
Partarus, the lower regions of his brother Dis, or Pluto; by 
which we are to sedurond the weftern parts of Europe, 
either Italy or Spain. ‘Fhe river Tartarus is fuppofed to have 
been the Tarteffus*, now called the Guadalquiver, near 
Cadiz, where the Titans are faid to have fuftained their final 
overthrow by the viétorious arms of Jupiter. The Abbe 
Banier explains the giants with the hundred hands, to have 
been captains, sy each fifty men under his command. 
We think Mr. Davies more happy in his conjefture. Of 
the Conian, or Kynetian family of Athkenaz, (whom he is 
imclined to identity with the Cicones, that formidable people 
who repulfed Ulyfles and his Greeks—(Ody ff. lib. 9.) 


¢ When conqueft crowned the fierce Ciconian train,’’) 
he remarks, 


‘¢ That even after they had reached their deftined acquifitions 
in the weit, they ftill retained their generic name: for Herodotus 
places the Kynetz in the weftern extremities of Europe, beyond 
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the Celtz. As the Danube rifes in the country of the Celtz, 
viewed by Aim, it is probable that he means the Eaftern Gauls, 
We muft therefore look fer his Kynetz among. the weftern 
branches of the Celiz. ‘The name is acknowledged by the an. 
cient Britons. Taliefin, a bard of the fixth century, calls hig 
countrymen Cyn.wys, or Echen Gynwys, the nation of the Cyn. 
men, Cyn, in Britith, implying the firft or foremoft fart, regu- 
larly forms Cynet for its plural, both in Welfh and Armorican,” 
P. 126. 


In his fecond fe€tion, which he devotes to Druidifm, Mr. 
D. very properly cautions his reader againft an error into 
which fome learned authors have fallen, of confounding the 
fuperftitions of two ancient, but totally diftin€t pedple, the 
Celtz and the Goths. why 

‘ We muft diftinguifh,” fays he, “* the Celtic eftablifh- 
ment Druidifm, from the Gothic mydticifin of the Edda.” 
He had previoufly remarked that * the irruption of the 
Goths into the territories of the weftern Celie, being an 
event comparatively recent, could have nothing to do with 
the national habits, or national inftitutes of the latter.” He 
might have added from Ceefar, that ** the Germans [or Goths] 
had no Druids.” 

Upon that celebrated priefthood, he very juflly remarks, 
that ‘‘ the order of Druids under that namedo. not appear to 
have been traced out of Gaul, and the iflands of Britain :” 
(p. 139) for this may fairly be concluded from the filence of 
the claflic writers, none of whom have noticed them in any 
- other countries. Czefar, on the contrary, tells us, that “the 
Druidic difcipline is fuppoféd to have originated in Britain, 
from whence it found its way into Gaul ; and that‘even in 
his time, thofe perfons who were defirous ‘of being more 
deeply initiated into the myftertes of the order, refurted thi- 
ther for infiru@tion.”” (De Bel. Gal. 1. 6, c. 14.) - It is 
therefore no undue inference, ** that the name alfo belonged 
exclufively to the Britith order, and extended only where 
that order was acknowledged.” (P. 139.) 

A confideration of this juft opinion may not improperly be 
recommended to thofe learned antiquaries, who, with Pliny . 
have derived the Druid from the Gieek tein Qpus, an oak, 
Nor will it be at all lefs neceffary for thofe, who have wan- 
dered into other fanciful Siythligies of Celtic terms, as if 
the Celtz had poffeffed no language of their own, from 
whence they might derive a name. Gerard Voflius, with 
great truth remarks, that “* the Druids were unknown 
to the Greeks,——their Pies therefore be inquired for 
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in the Celtic; that is to ays in the Britifh or the Gaulifhy 
language,” 1Y. 98 de Idol, 1. 1, c. 36, p. 135.) 

The Druid, in the Cambro-Britith diale&t, is called Der- 
wydd, (Pl. Derwyddon) derived, as Mr. Owen, in his 
Wellh Didtionary, obferves, from Dar, the male ouk, and 
gwydd, (in compolition, wydd) knowledge. In another 
work, he tranflates it ‘ one fet before, or in prefence,”” the 
oak being called in Welfh, * the tree of prefence.” 

The obfervations of Mr. Davies on this head are to us 
new, and therefore worthy of our attention. He fuggetts, 


‘© That the original-and primitive inhabitants of this ifland, 
at fome remote period of antiquity, revifed and reformed their 
national inftitutes: Their prieft or inftructor, fays he, had hi, 
therto been fimply named Cwydd, or Gwydd; as the term is 
retained by Taliefin, ‘* Bum Gwydd yngwarthan.”’ [At lat I . 
became on Inftruétor.] ‘* But it was deemed advifable to diyide 
the facred office between the national or fupreme prieft and a fub- 
ordinate charaéter, whofe influence was more limited. From 
henceforth, the former became Dér-wydd, or Druid, which, in 
the language of the people to whom we owe the term, is a com. 
en of Dar, fuperior, and Gwydd, a prieft or inftruétor. The 
atter was called Go-wydd, or Ovydd, a fubordinate inftruor, 
and was fometimes called Syw, or Sy-wydd, names familiar to 
the bards Ancurin and Taliefin.’”’ P. 139. 


We have here the Apuidat xa Ovares of Strabo—the 
Druide and Eubages of Marcellinus. In the Go-wydd or 
Ovydd of the Britons, Mr. D. imagines he can difcover the 
the ancient Coies, or Coes of the Cabiri, of whom thus 
Hesychius ; 

Kong Ispevs Kalam, os dt Kons, 


Coies, or, according to fome, Coes, a prieft of the Cabiri. 


The terms Syw and Sywydd, (plur. Sywyddon) are pare 
ticularly referable to the fcience of aflronomy, or more 
correétly, pertape, to aftrology ; from the Celtic Sy, a ftar, 
and Gwydd, an infpe¢tor, Czfar fays that the Druids de~ 
livered le&tures upon the heavenly bodies and their motions, 
(B. G. 1. 6, c. 14.) And from Strabo and Marcellinus we 
may colleét, that this was more immediately the department 
of the fecond order, Mr. D, feems defirous of identifying 
Sywyddon with the ancient priefls of the Samothrace, whom, 
upon the affumed authority of Servius, he calls Sui, or Sues ; 
TN alfo, that they were afterwards called Salii by the 


Romans. The paflage, as quoted by Mr. D. runs thus: 
#* Samothraces horum (Penatium) Antiflites, Suos vocabant, 


qui 











qui poftea a Romanis *Salit appellati funt—(Servius ad Ain, 
ii.”) Inthis, however, we are forry to remark, that, to us, 
Mr: D. appears whollyto have mifconceived the meaning, 
and confequently to have mifinterpreted the language of his 
author. e have no where found that the Sanscxbiciati 
riefts were ever diftinguithed by the appellation he has af- 
Bevied them : the word Suos muft therefore, we conceive, be 
fimply taken as a prenoyn relative to Anfi/ites, and not asa 
noun fubftantive. The objeé of the note‘is this: Servius, 
commenting upon the word Dardania, (Virg. En. ii. 1. 325, 
Var. edit, 8vo. v.2, p. 384) obferyes thet, accerding to 
fome authors, Dardanus conveyed thofe Penates from Sa- 
mothrace to Troy, which Aimeas afterwards -carried with 
him from thence into Italy, And then follows the paflage 
(not exaétly pointed as Mr. Davies has given it us, for there 
is no comma between Antiftites and Suos, neither is the lat. 
ter word in capitals) ‘* Nam & Samothraces horum Pe- 
natium Antiftites fuos vocabant, qui poflea a Romanis falii 
appellati funt, hi enim facra Penatium curadant ;” which 
we literally tranflate thus—‘* For the Samothracians alfo 
ealled the priefls of thefe Penates sheirs, who were afterwards 
by the Romans ftiled Salii, for thefe perfons fuperintended 
the lacred rites of the Penates.” The identity of the Samo. 
thracian guardians of the Penates and the Salii is thus ex. 
plained by the fame commentator, in his note on Aineid 8th, 
v. 285 (Vir. Edit, 8vo, v. 3, p. 242)—* Nonnulli tamen 
hos (Salios) a Dardano inftitutos volunt, qui Samothracibus 
_ diis facra perfolverent ;” and an old writer, Critolaus, fays, 
* that a Samothracian, named Saon, who with Aineas brought 
the Gods Penates to Lavinium, inftituted that Saltan mode 
of dancing, from which the Salii derived their name.” 
(Rofin. Roman. Antiq. p. 223.) There is certainly an awk- 
wardnefs in the expreffion of Servius, which at firft fight, 
and particularly if taken as a detached fentence, might eafily 
miflead a reader ; but it particularly behoves an author to be 
Critical in his examination, before he admits into his owa 
fyflem ihe obfervations of another writer ; he is otherwife 
liable not only to deceive his readers but himfelf, . But to 
roceed— 
: The myficifm of the old weftern Cinrmerii, this author 
conceives to have been fimilar to that maintained in the 
Druidic fchools of Gaul and Britain. 


‘© The intercourfe,” fays he, ** which they held with fouls 
after death,—the judgment which they paffed on the aftions of 
men,—and the inference they drew from their lives refpegting the 
changes they would undergo, and the mode of their ultimate re. 
¥4 novation,’ 
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novation,’’ (p. 242) were the prominent features of themboth 
**¢ When Homer fends Ulyffes to confule the dead, hexlo-s not 
make him touch upon the celebrated fhores of Egypt or Phatnicia, 
though he failed by them ; he direéts him to the coaft of the 
weftern ocean,—to the jand of the Cimmerii or Celte,—the do, 
minions of Pluto or Dis, whom the Celta acknowledged as their 
father. In this devious courfe, the poet mult have been guided 
by an ancient ang prevailing opinion,’* ‘* Che defcenc of 

into the regions below, in which he learns the myfteries of the 
Metenipfycholis, —the fortunes,—the changes,—the renovations 
of his defcendants—-doétrines of pure Druidifm,—ie from a part of 
Taly, in which not only the ref€arches of Strabo, but perhaps 
Virgil himfelf, placed one branch of the Cimmerii.”” P. 142. 


Even the gaiden branch, which alone could introduce the 
hero to the court of Pluto, refembled the miffeltoe; and not 


only milfeltoe, but, as Mr. D. fays, ‘* the miffekoe of the 
oak,”’ Ps 144, Jie 


Talis erat fpecies auri frondentis opaca 
llice, ZEx. 6, ¥. 204, 
The objeét of the author in thefg. remarks has beén to fhow, 
that * though the name of Druid was only local, the religion 
itfelf had a very deep root.” ' 
Mr. D. next takes notice of the Britifh Triads, a’curious 
fyitem, by which the Druidic fages delivered their myflic 
precepts to their pupils; and which, long after their time, 


co:tinued to be the mode of record adopted by theiy Britith 
fucceflors. : 


‘¢ Their [the Druids] method of inftruftion,’’ fays:he, ‘* wag 
by fymbols, and by xnigmas, or dark allegories; by ancient 
fongs, and muxims orally delivered, and in private: but which 
they deemed it unlawful to reduce to writing, or communicate 
out of their own pale. Of the Jeffons thus habitually and by 
{fy ftem coneealed, few fpecimens are to be found in ancient au- 
thors. Mela (L. 3. c. 2) has preferved one of them. .* Uoum 
ex iis qu precipiiunt, in vulgus effluxit, viz. ut forent ad bella 
meliores— xternas effe animas,—vitamque alteram ad manes, i. ¢ 
one of their precepts has become public, namely, that which bids 
them remeuber to a& ‘bravely in war—that fouls are immortal, 
and there is another life after death,’ Diogenes Laertius prefents 
us with another—* DiC» Ores —xas po dee xaxop drat —n aes ardpeyee 
agxur,’ i.e. § to worlhip the Gods, to do no evil, dnd to exercifé 
fortitude.’-— Both thefe precepts are Triads, and from hence we 
may conjeCture, that fuch was the general form of their moral 
and hiitorical inftructions, _Aufonius, who refpeéted, and feems 


eceafionally to imitate the bards of his country, has @ whole poem 
of Triads,”” P. 150, 151. : 
« We 
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s¢ We.find among; the oldett) Welfh MSS. many ‘hiftorical no. 
tices upon the model of the-Druidiéal Triads, and porporting to 
be the remains of Druidical ages.’’/ P, 152. : 


It is not improbable that Nennius may have alluded to 
fomé fuch documents as. thefe,.when he tells us, that in the 
compilation of his hiflory, among other notices, he had col- 
lefted ** the oral traditions of his anceftors, for the Britih 

teachers had left no written memorials.” (Nenn. Apol. xv, 
Scrip, p. 94.) OF the. fpecimens quoted by: Mr. Davies, 
fome are evidently my:holpgical, aa as fuch he treats them, 
Orhers contain, abe. dark allufions to the firft fettlement of 
the Celie, (or Cymry,..as they, are there defcribed,) upon 
this land, and the igreus tribes which in fucceflion fol- 
lowed them., .O:hers again refer to.perfonages or events of 
more recent date, Vaughan, of Henywut, .uppofes them 
finally to have clofed about.the beginning.of the feventh cen- 
tury ; but the editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology' have 
brought them down to tLe late period of the twelfth. That 
fome curious veftiges of real hiftory may have been preferved 
by thefe means, it is not our intention to deny... Some, we . 
allow, even of the earlieft events recorded, have. been au- 
thenticated by other writers; but yet, granting them all the 
credit their advocates can reafonably require, ftill, they are 
fo brief, fo: vague, fo entirely devoid of dates, that no hif. 
torian can with common prudence rely upon them as autho- 
rities ; in the language of an ‘old poet, they juft afford us 
* a little glimmering ng much like a fhade.”’ 

The obfervations of Mr. Davies upon thefe documents are 
ingenious; but as we have yet a long way to travel through 
his ‘book, we tnuft’be brief in our attentions to them here, 

In one of thefe Triads, it is faid-that Prydain, the fon of 
Aedd the Great, eftablifhed. government’ and law over the 
ifland of Britain. According to the Welth pedigrees, this 
Aedd was fovereign of the nine cantrede of Gwentland or 
Siluria; and his lon Prydain, in a.general council of the 
nation, was elected fupreme monarch of the land. Mr. D, 
regards thefe charatters as mythological. | 


«¢ I am much deceived,” fays he, ** if this Aedd was not the 
“Aidns of the Greck mythology, the echnowledged patriarch of 
the Gauls; and Se from whom the Awdeos, Adui, the firk and 
principal race in Gaul, derived sheis name,’’ P, 167, 

The Adui, or Hedui, “ Clariffimi Celtarum,” as the 
are fliled by Mela, poffefled térritories not only in Giu, 
but in Britain allo, Mr, Whitaker fuppofcs them to pers 
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been amongft the earlieft fettlers upon this ifland. They 
occupied the greater part of Somerfet, with a portion of the 
neighbouring counties of Wilts and Gloucefter ; but were 
alterwards conquered and deprived by the Belge. (Hitt. 
Manch. v. 1, 8vo. p. 93.) Prydain (the fon of Aedd,) is 
probably. nothing more than a perfonification of the ifland, 
The Welth ftill diftinguith it by that name. - 

In another ‘Triad, we have “ Tri gwyn Seronyddion ynys 
Prvdain,” “the three happy aftronomers of the ifland of 
Britain.” Mr. D. (p. 173) fuggefts that in the Seronyddion 
(Sing. Seronydd, from fer, Tit, and honydd, one who 
difciiminates or points out,) we may difcern the Saronides of 
Diodorus Siculus ‘ Bochart, in the ftyle of Druid from 
Apus, derives them from Zapwr, or Zapous, an aged oak, 
By the fame rule it might be inferred, that the Saronides 
were miniflers of the Impure Idol—Zapwy bearing another, 
and a very different interpretation from that of an oak tree, 
Mr. D. is perhaps right. . 

We thall now diimifs the Triads, and proceed to the au- 
thor’s remarks upon the language of the ancient Celta, and 


the pretenfions of the Britith Dyuids to the knowledge and 
ufe of letters. | 


** It has been already intimated,’’ fays he, ** that fome re. 
fpe€table writers, who have treated of the Celta, have not been - 
fufficiently careful to diitinguifh between that race and the proper 
Germans, or the Gothic families. The confequence of th‘; inde- 
finite outline has been a confufed idea refpeéting the difference of 
language, as referable to thofe nations. ‘The genius of the Celtic 
fpeech has not been feparately analized, and vocabularies have 
Sige words that have not the leaft intercourfe or analogy.” 

» 214. ; 

* The families of the Goth are fafficiently afcertained, and the 
genius of 47; language is completely known in its very numerous 
dialects.”” (P. 215.) “* On the other hand, the ancient Celtic 
tongue, if it furvives at all, muft be explored among the de. 

retied relics of the Celtz, or in thofe regions which are peopled 
by tribes of the fame nation. Our Britifh iflands are fome of 
them. When detected, this language muft prefent a character 
materially different from that of the German vocabularies.” , (P. 
216.) ‘ The dialects of Gaul appear to have been preferved up to 
the period in which the power of the Roman empire declined :-— 
this too, in parts of the territory, wherein a charaéter of national 
independence could be leaft expected. ‘The city of Treves, [for 
inftance, } lay in that part of Gaol, where the natives were mixed - 
with invaders from Germany. Before it became a part of the 
Roman empire, and the feat of its provincial government, the 
chief men 4 the city affected'a German origin ; yet the ao" 














had preferved their ancient language. St. Jerome refided there, 
about A. D. 360, and pafling through Galatia in Afia Minor ten 
years afterwards, he recognized the language of Treves, Thefe 
long feparated people muft therefore have retained the tongue 
which their common anceftors had ufed.a thoufand years before ; 
and the Galatians here defcribed, were defcendants, not of the 
Goth or German, but of the Gaul.’’. . (Ibid.) 


The author feems perfeétly aware that an obje€tion may be 
here ftarted, ‘* that this was the Belgic dialeét, and theretore 
different from that of Gallia Celtica;” but, fays he, 


‘* The language of the Celtz under that name, had alfo been 
preferved. Aufonius, when celebrating the admired cities after 
the death of the tyrant Maximus, towards the end of the fourth 
century; thas addreffes a beautiful ftream that watered his native 
Burdigala ; | 


‘ Salve, urbis Genius, medico potabilis hauftu 
Divona, Celtarum lingua —** Fons addite divis.”” P, 217, 


Upon the authority of the fame poet, he affumes that ** Dru 
idifm had found an afylum in Armorica, fome ages after it-had 
been profcribed and fupprefied in the reft of Gaul,’’ and that 
‘‘the inhabitants of that region muft of courfe have retained 
their national prejudices.’? (P. 218.) ‘* The religion of the 
Druids, (continyes he,) could not have fubfifted without an ap. 
propriate language ; for the facred code of the order confifted of 
poems and maxims, which had been confecrated by age, and com- 
municated, ipfiffimis verbis, with punctilious care. Thefe, it was 
a part of their fuperftition, to withhold from ftrangers, fo as to 
incur no rifk of their publication, by writing, or tranflating 
them.’ And. his conclufion from hence is, that ‘* the pure 
Celtic of the Druids had been preferved in Armorica.”’ (P. 218, 
219.) ‘* The Armorican tongue, we are told, is related nearly 
to the Welth and Cornifh.’*—** The Druids of Britain and Gaul 
could therefore have differed but little in their language.’’ P, 
220. ; 


It may here be introduced as a well attefted faét, that nae 
tives of Bretagne, (the Armorica of the Ancients) now pri- 
foners of war in Wales, are fo far capable of holding com- 
munication with the Welfh inhabitants of the country, as to 
have ajl their wants fupplied without the intervention of the 
Englith, or any other language. | 


*¢ In the Irifh, the Erfe, and the Waldenfic, Mr. D. ‘diftin. 
guifhes the Celtic of thofe tribes that were not fully included 
within the pale of Britifh and Gaulith Druids, and confequently 
whofe language was not affected by the cultivation = mer ws ; 





‘ 
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Druidical fages beftowed upon their national tongue after . their 
arrival in the weft of Europe.” P.ogs. | 4A 

** The Ivifh,’’ fays he, “* appears, upon the whole, better 
preferved than either, the Erfe, or the Waldenfic.’’. (Ibid.) 
*¢ But in order to obtain a found anddeep knowledge of the ge. 
néral and the difcriminate in the Celtic, we thould compare all 
thefe dialeéts together.’”  P. 234. 


The next queftion to be enqnired-into, is that very, impor- 
tant one, “ whether the Druids had or had not any knows 
ledge of letters, previous to their intercourfe with the Ro, 
mans?” It is the opinion of Mr, Davies that they had. 


* No queftion relating to this primitive nation,’® fays he, 
© has been more eagerly difcufled, or more unfatisfatorily deter. 
mined,” than the one before us. ** According to fome antiqua- 
ries, thefe Druids, amongft thofe of the Celtic tribes, in which 
they had obtained an eftablifhment, had an alphabet either pecu- 
liar to their countrymen, or elfe borrowed from the Pheen‘cians, 
or from the Greek fchool at Marfeilles; whilit others pofitively 
deny that our Draids of thefe fandshad the ufe of letters, or any 
other wedium for the record of their fats, befides oral tradition, or 
the fongs of the bards.”’ (P. 237.) The Greek and Roman wri- 
gers merely ** furnith a few hints upon the fubject, which may 


ferve as grounds of difpute ; but nothing clear and pofitive enough 
te filence contradiflion ; writers therefore decide this queftion 
warioufly, according to their preconceptions refpecting the Celtz,”” 
P. 238. 


That the literature of the Gaulith and the Britith Druids 
was the fame, he affumes from the well known paffage in Cz- 
far—** Neque fas efle cxiflimant, &c. memoria ftudere,” 
(B: G. 1.6, c. 14) in which he contends that the commen- ° 
tator. equally ‘* adverts to the Druids of both countries.” 
P. 238. 


“* This paffage,” he afferts, ‘* furnifhes no more proof that 
the Druids were (even comparatively) illiterate, than our prohi- 
ition of religious pictures and images, which prevail in Roman 
Catholic charches, can be received as proof, that we are com- 
paratively ignorant of painting and {culpture,’’ P. 239. 


The Greek letters imputed ‘by Cefar to the Drnids, in 
their public and ordinary correfpondencies, he conceives to 
have been chara€ters much refembling Greek, but not precifel 
the fame. And this he infers from the Roman general’s. dil- 
patch to Cicero (Quintus) which was purpofely writrenaa 
Greck, that, in cafe of intercepuon, his enterprize might not 
be difcovered by the Nervii, who werea Celuc people, . <- 
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$39, 240.) For the fimilitude between the Gaulith and the 
Grecian letters, he refers to Aftle; who further tells us, 
** that the ancient Spaniards alfo ufed letters, nearly Greek, 
before their intercourfe with the Romans.”” And the infer- 
ence from hence is, 


‘* That letters muft have been, at leaft, in foine degree, 
known to our Britith Dfuids, the avowed Maftérs of the Gaulith 
Order.”? Fea vat 7 


For the antiquity of the Gaulith charafter, Mr. D. refers 
us to Bucher, who fays, 4 


«* There are thofe who think the Druids had ancient charafters, 
which were both elegant, and fimilar to thofe of the Greeks, For 
according to the teftimony of Xenophon or Archilochus, the figures 
of thofe letters which Cadinus brought out of Phecnicia,. inte 
Greece, refembled,Gaulyé rather than Punic or Phooaician charac 
ters.” Bucher’s Travels, P. 183. 3 

«¢ Wecannot,” fays he, * accufe either Xenophon or Archile. 
chus of recording abfulute nonfenfe. They muft have meant that 
the Gauls or Celta,’ from remote antiquity, even before the fup. 
pofed zra of Cadmus, had poffeffed letters, that were /imiler go 
thofe which had been afcribed to that celebrated perfonage. ‘| here ave 
feme grounds therefore for the opinion, that the Celie were ac. 

uainted with letters, before the eftablifhment of the famous Greek 
fchool at Marfecilles.’? And,as ‘*‘ the fimilarity of the two fe. 
ries, is a good argument of their common origin—it is mot tea. 
fonable to fuppofe, that both nations derived them froma common 
anceftor.’’ P. 243. Kop gs 


The general probability then arifing from hence is this—** that 
the Weitern C:|tz and their Druids, were, from remote periods, 
acquainted with letters, (however they may have qualified or pro. 
hibited the ufe of them,) and had an alphabet, fimilar to that.of 
the ancient Greeks, which yet, was not recently bosrowed from 
that people, but fprung from a remote and common origin to beth 
nations.” P. 246. 


The author now proceeds to the authorities of the Britith 
bards who flourifhied in the fixth century, ‘and whom lie re. 
aba as the legitimate fucceffors of the early Druids, and. the 

epofitaries of their myftic doétrines. | 


“ Jt isa fact,’” fays:he, a known to thofe who are 
converfant in the language and hiftory of the Welth, ‘that fome 
very old works of Britith bards are {till extant, ‘particularly tho 
of Aneurin, Taliefin, and: Liywarch Hén, who lived in the fixth 
century. Thefe Works all the internal and external marks. 
ef authenticity that can with reafon be demanded. Their authows 

ate 
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are mentioned in the oldeft and beft omit of Nennius.;—-they are 
frequent objects of allufion ; and are often quoted by their fuccef- 
fors, in the times of the Welfh prinees ; many of them are ftill pre. 
ferved in copies on vellum, froni five to eight hundred years old, 
It is clear from the teftimony and general tone of thefe bards, that 
the memory of the Druids was neither obliterated, nor lightly 
efteemed among the Britons of their time. ‘They-not only declare 
and profefs a veneration for the dotrines of thofe reverend fages, 
but avow their obligations to them, for much of their own feience. 
*€ Taliefin, who is called the chief of the bards, exprefsly de. 
clares himfelf to have been received into the order of Druids, and 
rofeffes to inculcate feveral of their genuine do¢trines. Many of 
his remaining poems treat largely on the metempfychofis, and the 
formation of the world, and of men ; the nature ahd firlt principles 
of things, and other myfterious fubjeéts, which have been afcri 
eminently to the order of Druids. In the works of fuch Druidical 
difciples, it will not be unreafonable to expe more particular in. 
formation refpecting the arts and traditions of the Druids, than 
fuch as can be obtained from Greek otf Roman writers.” P. 246; 
#46. 


Upon the credit of thefe documents, Mr. D. advances an 
opinion, that the Druids poffeffed a general fyftem of tokens 
or fymbols, which they ufed, not only in their divinations 
by lot, but applied them alfo to the purpofe of comrnunicatin 
ideas and thoughts; forming as it were a kind of allegorica 
alphabet, upon the foundation ef certain characters or pro* 
perties obfervable in the works of nature, as in trees and 
plants. 


* Difcriminative properties,"? fays he, * had been obferved 
in particular fpecies of trees and plants. Thefe were not of a kind 
which demanded the eye of an expert naturalift alone to difcovet 
them, but which prefented themfelves obvioufly to popular notict 
and remark, Such as the expanding boughs and leaves of the oak ; 
the length and uprightnefs of the fir, the quivering motion of the 
afpen leaf, or the hollownefs of the reed. Thefe obvious peculia- 
rities had fuggefted, naturally enough, to a fimple race, difting, 
though general ideas of the refpective trees, or plants, whenever 
the en general idea fhould prefent itfelf. Thus, of a man who 
poffefied an expanded mind, it would be faid, in perfect agreement 
with the language of poetry at thisday ; ‘ He is an oak ;’ of ano- 
ther who was liable to be intimidated, was irrefolute, and wa- 
vering, * He is an afpen leaf ;’ or of a third, who was hollow 
and deceitful, ‘ He is a reed.’ Men in progrefs of time had pro» 
ceeded fo far, as to convey thefe general ideas from one place te 
another, by means of a leaf or fprig of the chara¢teriftical tree, of 
by feveral of them artificially combined. From fuch rude and fim- 
ple openings, evidently arofe that fyftem of general fymbols, = ? 
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had been retained by our Druids, and which at lift grew into a 
fcience of fuch importance and of fuch comprehenfion, that our 

bards of Druidifm vaunted themfelves not a little upon their com. 
plete acquaintance with it ; emphatically denominating the appli- 
cation of its principles, RAiz, or Raw, the fecret, or the myftery.’* 
—P. 246, 247. — 


Taliefin thus boafts of his attainments in this occult {cience. 


© Myvi yw Taliefin ive. © Iam Taliefin 


Ben Beirdd y gorllewin ; Chief of the Bards of the weft, 
Mi adwaen bdb corfin I amacquainted with every (prig, 
Yagogov Gorddewin.” In the cave of the Arch. Di- 


vines.”’” P. 248, 


In another of his Poems, the fame Bard makes a farther dif 
play of his fuperior knowledge. 


‘s Atwyn yd rannawd, ‘© [T know which was decreed, 
Gwawd, neu mevl, gogyfrawd — Praife, or difgrace, by the inten. 
tion 
Aches gwydd Gwyddion— Of the memorial of the trees of 
the Sagem 
Gogwn i ’nevawd,”” I underftand my inftitute,””"— 
P. 249. 


From various hints, in poems of thefe ancient Bards, Mr. 
D. is induced to conjeéture,, 


‘* That in thofe cafes where the ufe of common letters was 
a the ingenious Druids having duly arranged their fym. 
olical fprigs Knotted them up in ering» like thofe of the ancient 
Chinefe, or ‘the famous Quipos' of the Peruvians” as thus is 


Taliefin, 
«© Gwern blaen Ilin i.e. ** The Alders at the end of the 
pope: line 
A wnaent gy flevin.’” Began. the arrangement.’’—P, 
252—3. 
And again, 7 
“ Wyv Mlogell cerdd, wyf I am the Depofitary of Song, 
lléenydd. —I am a man of letters. 
Carav y :gorwydd a gorail [I love the fprigs with their woven 
*tlyd.” tops fecured'” P. 253. 


And another Bard, (Llywarch Hén. or the Aged) fpeaks of 
* the tops of the Hazel, and the Privet of equal length, tied up 
with oak leaves.’’ Ibid. 

‘¢ This fyftem, confidered as Druidical,’ obferves our author, 
“ had at length attained fuch a degree of perfection, that the fame 


hierogly phical 
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hieroglyphical {prigs, were become the fymbols of founds, as welf 
as of things, or of their feveral relations ; and delineations: of 
them were actually conftituted into aregular alphabet.” P. 254, 


In illuftration of this pofition, he adduces the followi 
uotation, from an extraordinary Poem of Taliefin’s, enti. 
tled, * Cad Godden, or the Battle of the Trees.” 


«* Bim ynghaer vevenydd ‘* I was in the city of Revenydd, 
(Bllenydd, ice. Apollo) ~~ . 

Yt gryffynt wellt a gwydd © Whither the feeds, and the trees 

| haftened. 

Cenynt gerddorion ‘The mattérs of fong will celebrate 

Eryfynt cadvaon ; The wonders of the combatants, 

Dadwyrain i vrython A re.exaltation of the mixed race 

A oreu Gwyddion, Did the fages accomplifh, 

Gelwy fid ar neivon, They invoked the dweller of 
Heaven, 

Hyd pan gwarettau, Till he, the fupreme. ruler, 

Y rhén rwy digonfai. Should fuccour thofe who had 
fatisfied him, — | . 

As attebwy dovydd— The great regulator gave for 
anfwer, ' 

Try iaith ag eluydd, Throughout language and its elee 
ments, 

Rhithweb ricddawg wydd, Delineate the commanding t¥eet, 

Gantew yn luydd: In the capacity of warriors: 

A rhwy ttraw peblig And reftrain the confufion ,s 

Cad, ar law annevig.”” Ofbattle, in the hands of the ine 
expert.” P. 262, 


«* Here,’’ fays Mr. Davies, * the bard unequivocally declares 
the general nature, of his great, and profound fecret. The ym 
bolical trees or fprigs, were delineated throughout language, and 
throughout its elements.’? And i what follows we mark the 
iffue of the conteft, “ The fprigs uttered their voice.’ 


«¢ Pan fwynwyd godao *¢ When the fprigs were marked 
Yg gobeith goddau ; In the plane (or tablet) of de- 
vices ; 
Dygyttoroynt godeu The /prigs uttered theip voite, 
O tedryddant danau oe 9 the frame’ of difting® 
ounds :— ; 
Cwyddynt amaerau.”’ Then ceafed the doubrful cons 
fict.’* P, 263. : 


' In a poem entitled “* The firft greeting of Taliefin,” it is 
aid— 


Neu viaen gwydd falfum, “ Or the points of the souster- 
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Py eftung mor gram ? — is it they whifper fo foreis: 
Neu pet analton ’ «2 Or what various breathings — ” 
Yiid yn eu bin? . Are in their trunks? 
Neu leu a Gwyddion , . Thefe are read by the fages 4 
A vuant gelvyddon, Who are verfed infeience, = 
Neu a ant lyvron.”” My no delivered books;’’—=« 

) + 266, ‘At 


And fpeaking generally of tlie fyflem, the Poet adds, 
« Ev gwrith, ev dadwrith,) .. ** It will form, it.will decom- 


pofe, 
Ev. gwrith icithoedd,”’ Tt will form languages,’ ; 


From thefe, and numerous other quotations from the anci- 
ent Britith bards, but moftly from Taliefin, all tending to the 
fame point, Mr. Davies finally affumes, that the fymbolical 
fprigs of Druidifm, as he terms them, were actually’ deli. 
heated in a certain form, and were definitely arranged ‘in @ 
fixed order, to reprefent the firft principles of language, orto 
conftitute an alphabet. In afew words, 


* ‘That our Druids poffeffed a kind of alphabet, which accord. 
ing to their tradition, or their doctrine, was formed upon the fyfs 
tem of their fymbolical fprigs, cut or delineated in Scaple tigate 
fo as to reprefent the firft principles, or the elementary founds of 
their language, and this tradition, obferves our author, did not 
become obfolete, immediately after the age of the bards; for we 
find the word gavydd or trees, ufed long after their time, [fo late 
as the year 1460], as aterm appropriated for /etter) ‘and writing,’* 
—P, 266. : P SIOET: | : fog 


Such briefly, is the hypothefis formed by Mr. Davies, : 
the evidence of his Cambro-Britifh documents. His ober. 
vations are many of them, ingenious, and his deduftions plau- 
fible ; but. we cannot flatver him that they are conclufive.. The 
misfortune is, that where the foundation itfelf is not perfectly 
fecure, it it impoffible for the moft expert builder, to enfure 
a firm and {table Tuperftru€tare. ‘* The method of ‘a poet hif- 
torical,” fays Spenfer; “* isnot fach as of an bifforiographer.”" 
The reader will probably’‘be‘equally furprifed with ours 
felves, at the information which 1s next conveyed to us.—. 
“ That the Druidical Bards have left a regular chain of fuc- 
ceffors in the Welth mountains who profefs to have prefery- 
ed the fyftem of Bardifm or Druidifm, entire to this bw di 
P, 270. Mr. Davies, it is true, does not entirely fapport their 





ptetenfions ; but fome of oa happening to — 
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with his own hypothefis, he has been tempted to prefent us 
with an engraved plate of an alphabet, which, he tells us, had 
been communicated to him by sir, Owen, who, at the fame 
time, assured him, that it was a copv of the original Coe/bren 
Beirdd, or Billet of the Signs of the Bards. 1s hes fince been 
publifhed by that Gentleman himfelf, in the Grammar pre- 
fixed to his Welth Diétionary, where he informs us that we 
are indebted for its prefervation to ‘‘ one Edeyrn the Golden. 
tongued, who by command of the fovereign princes of Wales, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, extracted this ana- 
lyfis from the code. of Einion the Clerk.” Who thee wor- 
thies were; or by whom this wonderful alphabet had been 
preferved ; or where it had lain concealed, till lately brought 
tolight, by Mr. Owen, we are left to feek. Could fuch a 
document be properly authenticated, it would indeed be a va- 
luable acquifition to the literature of Britain. But the beh 
informed Welfhmen, treat it as a whimfical humbug, prac« 
ticed by the Druidic Junto of Glamorgan. We are joan 
what furprifed, that Mr. D. fhould fo haftily have adopted it; 
but thus it is, that fyflem catches at a ftraw to fupport its 
weight ! 

Next follows a difquifition upon the Ogam, or Beth luis 
Nion Alphabet of the Irith ; with fome general analogies be- 
tween the fyftem of Druidic fymbols, confidered as a method 
of writing, and the fimilar praétices of other nations. 


It is remarked that ‘ the Irith alphabet in all its effential 
points agrees with that of the bards in Britain. P. 274, There 
are, however,’’ fays our author, ‘* material circumftances which 
point out a very ancient and remote period for the feparation of 
thefe alphabets from each other. The two feries retain little or 
no veftige of fimilarity : and the Irifh, befides their cyphers or 
fecret alphabets, have three fets of characters ; the moft modern of 
which are nearly the fame as thofe on the grave of Cadvan, Prince 
of North Wales, who died about the year 616."" P. 275. 


This infcription is given us. by Rowland in his Mona An- 
tiqua, (to. 1723, P. 156.) where we learn that Cadvan, of 


Catamanus, was the grandfather of King Cadwallader. He 
was buried in the Ifle of Bardfey. 


«* The order of the two alphabets is alfo totally different. 


The Irith begins with B.L. N. the radical confonants of Belin, 
the Apollo of the Celtz.’’ Ibjd. P. 275. 


A copy of the Bethluifnion na Ogma alphabet, in Roman 
characters, together with its names. and fymbols, is here given 


us from O Flaherty, (P. 276-7) and this is followed by a 
comparative 














comparative ftatement of the Irifh and Britifh names of let- 
ters, (277) and from thence the author proceeds to a recae 
pitulation of the evidence given in the foregoing fettions, 
and fhows, that as the Britons had one common name 
(Gwydd) for trees and letters; fo had the Irth their term 
Feadha of the fame double import. And to this he adds, that 
in the Cornifh, the word Prea, fignified atree; a ftick, anda 
lot. P. 280-1. 

Some of the Irifh antiquaries, in theif great zeal for the li- 
terary honour of their nation, have cartied back their boafted 
Ogam tothe days of Fenius Far/a, the great grandion of Ja- 
phet, and the reputed anceftor of the Milefians, who fet up a 
fchool of learning on the plains of Senaar, about 150 years after 
the deluge, and invented Hebrew, Greek, Latin and [rifhcha- 
raters, (Pinkerton, Enq. into Hift. Scotland, vol. II. p. 17.) 
An unlucky pun is here almoft {lumbling upon our lips, but 
we will refrain ; obferving fimply, that the teftimony of more 
fober biftory is very generally unfavourable to thefe high 

retenfions. Mr. D. does not indeed claim for our Britith 
bards: or their order, the original invention of their myftic 
charatters, though he ftrenuoufly infifls upon the high anti+ 
quity of the fymbolic fyitem. 


‘“‘ They acknowledge,’’ fays he, *‘ that it was anciently known 
in other countries, and that it had been handed down from ages 
wond the flood, as a treafure of the greateft importance to man- 
kind.’ P. 288 Even, ‘* in the infancy of the human race, 
trees in the garden of Eden, were divinely pointed out as emble. 
matical of the moft awful ideas, life and happinefs, or death and 
mifery.’’ 

How far he may have been indebted for this fentiment to 
Hutchinfon, we know not. We can only remark that their 
ideas on this occafion, are precifely the fame, That very 
learned, but eccentric writer, {peaking of our firft parents, 
remarks, that ‘* from the coureloaeliin of the figure, parts, 
motions, powers, &c. of the heavens, by a planted ‘plan in 
paradife, they made groves, trees, and fruits fo planted, facred 
reprefentations of the heavens.”’ (Introduét. to Mofes’s Sine 
Principio, P: Ixxx,) and, ** after they were driven out of 
po befides the tradition of what they had feen, heard and 

ad been given in charge there, they had no other reprefenta- 
tions but thofe of trees, beafts, birds, &c. nor any other books, 
ace the Cherubim continued, but the heavens.” Ibid. P, 
XXX1ii. 


*© The token of reconealiation which Noah received in the 
ark,’ fays Mr. D, §€ was an olive leaf, and which the venerable 
Z2 patriarch 
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patriarch feems to have regarded as a fymbol of facred import, 
conveying an idea of more than fimply the fact that trees in gene. 
ra! had began to fhoot afrefh.’’ P. 290. 


From various paffeges in the Bible, he argues that the fame 
fymbolical fyftem, as intimated by rods, ftaves-and branches, 
may be found in the facrved records, and carried back to very 
ancient periods, in the regions of the Eaft, (P, 291 to 296.) 
** And if the traditions and cufloms of ancient Europe,” alfo, 
‘* were examined, fomething of the fame kind would be dif- 
covered as traces of a fyiiem which contemplated particular 
{pecies of trees and plants, as being fymbols of diftinét ideas.” 
(P. 206.) ** The Greek and Roman hiflorians were either un- 
initicted in the myileries of their religious creeds, or they ab- 
horred the facrilege of difclofing them, we therefore have no 
fatislaélory accounts from them. All the information we 
bave obtained, amounts to litde more than vague conjecture, 
or mythological fition. We fee the fymbolical fyftem of the 
ancients only in its exterior application; we fee a certain f{pe- 
cies of crowns, and 1ods, ufed upon particular occafions ; we 
fee particular gods venerated under the fymbols of their ap- 
propriate plants or trees ; and the learned content themfelves 
by remarking in general as follows: * Primis mortalibus 
maximus erat honos erboribus, nam et pro Deorum imagini- 
bus, imo magis, pro ipfis Diis colebantur. Hine forfan eft, 
quod, non modo, fingulis Dus, fingale effent arbores, verum 
etiam, fingulis arboribus fua Nymphew, quas Apudas et 
‘Apwadpudas, fuperflitiofa antiquitas appellavir.” (Baxt. Glofs. 
Rom. Antiq. }. Arbor.) ‘ But as the fuperflition of thofe anci- 
ents, refpeéting trees, bore a marked and {lriking analogy to 
the fyfew of Druidical fymbols, we may conclude that it was 
of the fame nature, and originally {prung from the fame foune 
tain.’ P. 209. 

** The molt ancient method of ufing Letters in Greece 
and lraly, feems to have been by cutting them acrofs laths or 
fplinters of wood, like the inferibed flicks of Ezekiel, (c. 37. 
v. 16.) orthe Pesthinen of the Britifh bards.” The Peithynen, 
a3 Mr. D. had before (p. 271.) explained it to us, was a ta- 
blet, or {mall body with a flat furface, but more efpecially a 
brick, fuchas ancient authors inform us, were ufed by the Ba- 
bylonians for the record of their faés. Such we may fu 
pale were the flones of Gwydden Ganhebon alluded to in the 
Triad. He thinks it probable that the charaéters upon the 
Babylonian bricks lately publifhed by Dr. Hager, were not in- 
tended to reprefent nails; their component parts being not un- 
like the points of fprigs, and prickles of thorns, plucked from 
their branclies, 


‘© When 
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‘© When I firft faw them,”’ fays he, * they reminded me of an 
abfcure paffage in Herodotus, refpecting the building of that cele. 
brated city.—Are TpinnovTa@ douwy mAWSo¢, Taepros xaAauwy dare 
roieGorree. (L. 1. 179) which Valla thus tranflates—* Per ‘triceffi- 
mum quemq laterum ordinem, /wmmitates Arundinum inftipatas, 
conglutinabant,’ may not this point at the imprefion of thofe 
frames which had been carved with fprig letters!” P. 304. 


To prove that alphabets formed upon the tree or {prig prin> 
ciple, were. not uncominon in other countries, and in early 
ages, he adduces a work of General Vallancey’s, from whence 
he quotes Mr. Hammer’s Arabic MS. which contains a num- 
ber of alphabets, two of which confit entirety of trees. Abd 
from Bayer, it is fhown that each of the Chaldean or He- 
brew letters, derives its name from fome tree or fhrub, 
as a Beth, a thorn; 7 Daleth, a vine, &c. From Elias Sche- 
dius, it is explained that Theut, or Hermes Trifmegiflus de- 
figned his letters, in the form of animals and of trees. P. 
$05-6, 

The fame fy tem of fymbolical {prigs, diflinguifhed alfo the 
characters of the ancient Gothic nations, though the arrange- 
ment of the Runic alphabet was different from that of the 
Irifh or the Bardic. Still, however, it may be worthy of our 
notice that they were defignated by the felf fame name. The 
Northern nations call their feries of letters Run, which Sir 
Henry Spelman and other learned men haye traced to the 
Saxon Ryne, a myftery or hidden thing. The Cele, as we 
have already fhewn, call their fyftem of fymbols Run, and 
Rhin, which in the Irith and Welfh languages, have precilely 
the fame import, P, $13. 

The Pelafgian or Etrufcan, as alfo the Ionian alphabets, 
are likewife held to have had fuch a corre{pondence with the 
Druidical letters, that their common origin might very eafily 


be deduced. The Pelafgian, are faid by Diodorus, (I. iii.) to | 


have been the letters ufed by Orpheus, Mr, D. thinks it not 
improbable, that the Dance of Trees to the mufic of the Or. 
phean harp, may have been an allegory of the fame import, as 
Taliefins’sdevice of arming the fy mbolical trees, or letters, and 
bringing them into the field of battle, Ina word, he believes 
* the Druids to have been Orpheans, or the Orpheans 
Druids.” P. 326. 

The Work concludes with an Effay upon the Celtic lan- 
guage, in which its radical principles are appreciated and coni- 
pared with primitive and fimple terms in Tbrew, Greek, and 
Latin. To which areadded, a few pages as an Appendix. 
I'he length to which this review has already carried us, will 
Zs not 
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not permit our entering into the particulars of this learned 
and very elaborate fequel. We mult therefore take our leave, 
obferving that upon the whole, Mr. Davies bas evinced him- 
fell a man of confiderable reading, laborious inveftigation, and 
much acutenels in adapting his verious materials to the hypo. 
thefis he has undertaken. Lut we fear that to many ot bis 
readers, his fyftem will appear to be paradoxical. We thall 
clole our review with a remark, faid to have been made by a 
certain venerable, and diltinguifhed literary charatter, to 
whofe notice, fortunately for their author, thefe Refearches 
had gained admittance. 


*€ That it isa work, which from the very nature of it, will be 
read by few,—and of thole few, ftill fewer will uoderftand it.—It 
maft always however remain a monument of the erudition, inge- 


nuity, and indefatigable indaflry, of its reverend and leatned au. 
thor,’’ 


Tt is very certain, that the fame truly refpeetable and dif- 
cerning perfonaye, has fince thought fitto become his patron, 
(1 be concluded in our next.) 





Arr. UT. A concife Account of the Origin of the twe Houfes 
of Parliament: with an impartial Statement of the ‘Privi- 
lees of the Houfe of Commons, and of the Liberty of ihe 
Suhye:?. By Edward Chriftian, E/q. Svo, 98 pp. Ss. Gd, 
Cadell and Davies, 1810. 


pHs excellent and judicious pamphlet owes its publication 
I 


to that wicked veliftance to the authority of Parliament, 
my Which contumacy, alluming the name of patnotifm, per- 
mitted, or rather inftigated, a furious mob to array  itfelf 
gaint the legitimate power of government; the difgracefal 
progre!s ot which outrage we dare not truft ourfelves to 
deferibe, Ow teeclings are too much alive, and the recol- 
lection of the fcene is too vivid for us to mention it, without 
the ufe of language inconfiftent with the moderation, which 
we have always endeavoured to preferve. 


“Te isa lamentable thing,’? Mr. Chriftianobferves, ‘* that 
ove life hoald have been loft, or one drop of blood fhould have been 
{pilt, in a contelt, where it is impoflible that two men of fenfe 
and education, who beftow due atrention upon the fubjeé, can 
be of diferent opinions ; and where all proteft that they are in- 


fluenced 











fluenced only by a love of their country, and a facred regard for 
truth, juftice, and liberty,’”’ 


It is indeed a lamentable thing, that people fhould have been 
fo deluded, as to throw away their lives in fue a conflitt ; and 
that after licentioufnefs and outrage had been carried to the 
excels of affailing the houfes, and threatening the lives, of all 
who were pointed out to the fury of the mob, no reflraints 
could be difcovered, but in the ufe of thofe dreadful means 
which they had fo long braved, and, by their own attacks, 
invited. 

The legal queftion which was afloat when this pamphlet 
was written 18 now fettled by the decifion of the judges ‘in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and in the Exchequer Chamber, 
Pertinacity may, perhaps, carry it into the Houfe of Lords, 
but little doubt can be entertained of its meeting there a pros 
perand final decifion. My. Clriflian has, however, done 
himfelf great honour, by the learned, judicious, and candid 
manner in which he has invefligated this traly interefting and 
important queftion; and his eflay derives additional value 
from his having avoided the appearance of controverfy, and 
arranged his reafons and authorities in fuch a manner, that 
every reader may judge of the fairnefs of them, and the 
juftnefs of his conelhtifions, 

In the firft chapter, the learned profeffor traces the origin 
of the two houfes of Parliament; and although it is difficult 
to alvance any thing new on fuch a fubject, he has the credit 
of having made a clear, perfpicuous and fatisfdtory flates 
ment, fupported — by the beft authorities, boh hiflorical and 
legal. After noticing the various opinions of Petyt and Lord 
Lyttleton, on one hand, who think they trace the prefent 
form of holding Parliament to a period confiderably before 
the conqueft, and of Dr. Brady, on the other, who refutes 
thefe arguments, and places the feparation of the two houles 
in much more recent times, he gives his own judgment, of 
which the following is an abflraét. 

Afterthe introdu€tion or the full eflablifhment of. the feu- 
dal fyftem by the Conqueror, every feat in Parliament was 
territorial ; and the owner of lands,who held them immediately 
of the king, had both a right, and was under an obligation 
to attend the king’s court, “the great Court Baron, or the 
great council of the nation. ‘hele were called chief te- 
nants, Or tenants in capite. Every tenant of the king, how. 
ever {mall was his eftate, had the fame rgit to a feat in this 
parliaznent as the moft powerful baron. In the Magna 
Charta of King John, we find a diftinction had been made 
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between the greater barons and the fm. ler freeholders ; and 
that very vague and indefinite: diftinét:ion moft unqueftion- 
ably, in the event, produced the divifion of the lords and 
com:nons. The King declares—* Ad habendum commune 
confilium regni fummoneri faciemus archiepifcopos, epifco. 
pos, abbates, comites, et mijores barones figil/atim per lite. 
ras nostras, et preterea faciemus fummoneni, in generali, per 
vicecomites et balivos nostros omnes illos qui de nobis te. 
nent in capite.” Here we fee the outline of our prefent 
parliament. The feparate fummons by letter or writ to 
each peer is continued to this day; the general fummons 
of all the freeholdeis of the crown produced, inthe courie 
of the two next reigns, a writ to the fheriffs, to which our 
prefent elections owe their origin. We are informed, alfo, 
who were the conflituent members of the high court of par. 
liament 150 years after the conqueft. It continued in this 
diate for fitty years longer, until the Earl of Leicefter having 
ulurped the fovereign power in the 49th of Henry ILI. in- 
fiead of ordering the fheriff to givethis general fummons to 
all the tenonts of the crown or leffer barons, direéted the 
fher'{f to fummon and fend two knights out of each county, 
Thefe tenants were either knights or compellable to become 
knights. The qualification for knighthood was afterwards, 
in thetime of Edward IL. fixed at twenty pounds a year; or 
rather, all who had an eflace under that value were exempted 
from taking upon them that expenfive honour. This act of 
the Earl of Leicefter was perle&ily confiftent with former 
principles. ‘Thefe freeholders of the crown, though each 
had a right to attend, had probably not infifled upon it, but, 
on the contrary, were petiiioners to be difcharged from fo 
burthenfome-a duty. But he who had the power. to compel 
the attendance of each individual, feemed to have fixed a 
reafonable limit to the exercife of that power, when he was 
contented that the fheriff fhould fend him two only from each 
county. The reft were not prohibited from attendance, but 
their atiendance was difpenfed with. ‘This was a molt impor- 
tant aft of fate, which required no confirmation by the le- 
giflature ; it was confiflent with former principles, it was 
confiftent with the great chatter; no one was torn fom his 
home and family but per degem terre, by the law of the 
land. ‘The policy of the meafure was undoubtedly to com- 
pel a greater attendance than had before appeared ; thatthe 
power and confequence of the greater barons might be di- 
minithed by the increafe of the votes in parliament, and by 
thofe over whom the crown was more likely to have an in- 
fluence. But when this writ was communicated by the fhe- 
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riff to the King’s tenants at his county court, as they confia 
dered their attendance in parliament rather a burden to be 
avoided than an honour to be folicited, they would be: glad 
to agree among themfelves, upon condition that the ref 
fhould pay their cofls and expences, which two fhould at- 
tend intlead of the whole number. But the twoknights who 
were fent from each county, independently of this ele€tion, 
had a perfonal right to fit in parliament, and for fome time 
afterwards fat with the barons, ‘and were, in faét;, theit 
peers. Thus we fee this eleétion of the knights and this res 
prefentation of the counties were fo flight a change, and fo 
agreeable to former principlesy that they could [carce be re- 
garded as an innovation. 

We cannot give fo fatisfatory an account of cities and 
boroughs, becaufe we have no authentic evidence that citi- 
zens and burgeiles actually did fit with the peers anterior.to 
the reign of Henry IIL.; but it is eafy to fhow trom ori. 
ginal princtples, that fome of the burgefles from each, box 
rough, that held lands of the King, had a right, or were 
under an obligation, to attend. It the King had created 
city or borough a ‘corporation, and had granted it landsto 
hold immediately of himfelf, it is clear that the corporation: 
would collectively be a tenant of the King, and either all 
the corporato:s, or fome of them, as reprefentatives of the 
reft, would be entitled, and compellable, to attend the King’s’ 
courts, Itis very probable that the citizens and burgeffes, 
' who muft have been poor tradefmen, would not in general’ 
be ambitious of claiming their legal and confihutional right’ 
to fit in the fame aflembly with the liaughty barons, And 
when Edward I, in the next reign, was induced to adopt 
the fame meafure as the’ Earl of Leicefler, confcious, pér- 
haps, of their own meannefs, they feparated from the ba- 
rons and knights, and confulted among themfelves only upon 
the public bufinefs. The knights at that time fometimes 
joined the barons, and fometimes the citizens and burgeffes. 
But at laft they found it, perhaps, more convenient, or 
agreeable to their feelings, to take precedence of the citi- 
zens and burgelles, than to be obliged to give it to the ba. 
rons. In Scotland the commiffioners of thires always formed 
one cftate with the barons. 

In the fecond chapter, the author proceeds to prove, that 
the Houfe of Commons is a court of record, a talk of no 
great difieulty, in which, however, he {hows great learning 
and accuracy. But, he adds, even if the Houle of Commons 
were nota court of record, it would afford no argument taat 
they had not the. power to commit for contempt, becaufe the, 
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court of King’s Bench have decided, ** that the Admiralty 
Court may punith one that refifis the procefs of their court, 
and may fine and imprifon for a contempt to their court, 
acted in the face of it, though they are no court of record, 

The next chapter, which is entitled, ‘* The great Charter ; 
The ‘Trial by Jury ; The Law of the Land; The Law and 
Ufage of Parliament,”’ fhows the diftinétion between the 
terms judgment of our peers and law of the land; the,trial 
by jurv, being one branch only of the Jaw. of the, land, 
though mentioned here as the mofl pre-eminent. 


*€ But,”’ he obferves, “ there are an infinite number of legal 
proceedings, by which a fubje& may be arrefted, imprifoned, 
and outlawed, by the law of the land, without the intervention 
of ajory. And whenever the judgment of peers, or a trial by 
jury is reforted to, it can exift only in thofe cafes, which the 
aw of the land defines and deferibes. The trial by jury is fpe- 
cified as the higheft example of the law of the land. If the 
law of the land is not preferved, the trial by jury will foon be 
loft. For all mifdemeanours, a peer of parliament muft be tried, 
got by his peers in parliament, but exactly in the fame manner as 
a commoner, by a jury.—In this cafe he is tried, not by judicium 
parium, but he is tried according to the lex terra, the law of 
the land. In an impeachment, a commoner ts tried by the lords, 
who are not his peers ; here the Jex terra prevails over the judi. 
cium parium. Whena manis committed for trial, when he ts 
arrefted for dcbt upon mefie procefs, he is legally deprived of his 
liberty without the judgment of a jury. If he pleads guilty to 
a capital charge, or ftands obftinately mute, he may be deprived 
of life by thelaw of the land, but without the intervention of a 
petty jury.”’ 

By the application of the common law, and the decifions 
founded on it, Mr. Chriftian fhows that ** it is a fundamen- 
tal maxim of the law and cuftom of parhament, that the 
two houles are mutual checks to each other, and the /ole 
judges of their own privileges.” 

in the fourth chapter, which is divided into four parts, 
are difeufled, the power of courts of juftice to punifh con- 
tempts by their own authority, and the conftitutional power 
of the Houle of Commons to commit for contempts, This 
portion of the work is full of learned and fatisfaétory re- 
fearch, fhowing that every court, however conitituted, has 
the neceflary power for fupporting its own authority ; and 
thet parliament, in particular, from a very remote period, 
has exercifed, without difturbance, the nght of committing 
not only flrangers, but alfo us own members, for offences 
committed, as well againft them withou: doors, as in their 
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refence. To the offence which occafioned fo much tumult 
and fo much diicuffion, the following precedent appears to 
be perfectly in point. 


«« 4th February, 1580. Mr. Norton complains of a book, 
‘not only as reproaching fome particular good members of the 
Houfe, but alfo very much flanderous and derogatory to the ge. 
neral authority, power, and fate of this Houfe, and prejudicial 
to the validity of its proceedings, in making and eftablithing of 
laws.’ And it appearing to the Houfe that Mr. Hall, a mem. 
ber, was the procurer that the faid book was printed and pub. 
lithed, and Mr. Hall being brought to the bar, he fubmitted 
himfelf to the Houfe and afked pardon, and being withdrawn, 
fundry motions and arguments were had; but at lait it was re- 
folved, without one negative voice, ‘ that he fhould he committed 
to prifon,’ and upon another queftion, ‘ that he fhould be committed 
to the prifon ot the Tower, as the prifon proper tothe Houfe.’ And it 
was further refolved, that he fhould remain in the faid prifon for. 
fix months, and until he fhould make retractation of the book te 
the faiisfaction of the Houfe: that he fhould pay a fine to the 
Queen of five hundred marks; and that he fhould be prefently” 
fevered and cut off from being a member of this Houfe any more 
during the continuance of this prefent parliament.”’ 


The fixth chapter fhows that an officer has a right to break 
open outer doors, to execute the warrant of the Speaker of 
the Houfe of Commons. The laft, which is very fhort, is 
devoted to an explanation of the diftinétions between moral, 
civil, and political liberty. The author’s explanations on 
thefe points, though brief, are very fatisfactory, and they 


are introduced by the following appofite and ftriking ree 
fleCtions, 


** Though declamation and eloquence in all ages have ex. 
haufted their ftores upon this favourite theme, yet reafon has 
made fo little progrefs in afcertaining the nature and boundaries 
of liberty, that there are very few authors indeed, either of this 
or of avy other country, which can furnith the ftudious and fe- 
rious reader with a clear and confiftent account of this idol of 
mankind. Thoufands worfhip it, and are even ready to offer 
their blood as a facrifice to it, under the form of a tree, acap, 
or a cockade, ‘Thefe foolifh fymbols, with various watch. 
words of fedition equally unmeaning, may inflame the paffions 
of the vulgar for a time, when practifed upon by all the artifices 
of defigning and wicked men, and may fupprefs the voice of rea- 
fon and fobriety, but the confequences are too terrible to lat 
long. Anarchy muft reform itfelf, or where every crime is com. 
mitted, and where neither life, perfon, nor property, is fecure, 
in fuch a war of all againft all, each individual, for his own 

fake, 
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fake, will foon demand a truce, and offer articles of capitula. 
tion.’’ 


Although the immediate occafion which produced this 
difcuffion is paffed, and we hope a parallel inflance wil! 
never occur, yct this pamphlet may always be perufed with 

jeafure and advantage, and will remain a creditable proof 
of the ability, indultry, and found judgment of the learned 
Editor of Blackttone. 





Art. 1V.  Forbes’s Oriental Memiirs, 3. 


(Concluded from p. 215.) 


VWF refume with much fatisfaction our fummary account 

ef this entertaining and interefting Pxblication, only 
regretting, that circumflances will not permit us to detail 
more of its contents for the amufement, and»information. of 
our readers. We fhall purfue our ordinary courfe in,works 
of this defcription, and continue to point out fuch portions 
and paflages as have moft forcibly and moft agreeably de- 
tained us in our progrefs. 

The fecond Volume upon which we are now entering, 
will perhaps be found the moft abundantly entertaining. The 
account of the Guzerat, and its inhabitants, muft be very 
acceptable to all who are curious on oriental fubjeéts, as it 
is far lefs perfectly known. Except the books of Fryer,’ 
and of Ovington, we have very few which undertake to 
deferibe this part of India. 

The account of the Mahratta army, with the manners’ 
and cufloms of the various nations and tribes of which it 1s 
compoled, 1s fingularly curious, fee p. 40. The fame 
may be faid of the Brahmins dinner, p. 49, 50. Nothing 
can be more prepoflerous and fantaftical, in the conception 
ot b.uiopeans, than their forms of prayer, and various ce- 
remonics. It a perfon of another caft, or a Brahmin 
who hes not wa‘hed, touches his Dotee, (the garment round 
the wart) it muft be wathed. Many curious particulars 
of the d:fferent cafls of the Hindoos, are detailed in this 
and the fubfequent pages. For various entertaining anecdotes 
of the docility and fag:cxy of the Elephant, fee p. 58 et feq. 
But few things occur in the whole work of greater curiofity 
and intereft, than the defcription of a moft extraordinary 
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tribe, known by the denomination of Bhauts; this we. fhall 
infert. 


«© The Bhauts refide chiefly in the province of Guzerat, but 
are not unknown in other parts of India; like the troubadours 
and minftrels in Europe in the days of chivalry, they feem chiedy 
occupied in repeating verfes of their own compofition, or felec. 
tions from the mythological legends of the Hindoos ; they chant 
their verfes in a flyle peculiar to themfelves, not unpleafing to a 
ftranger, as the modulation of the voice, and an energetic grace. 
fal action, give effect tothe poetry ; which, like the old ballads 
in Europe, is either to praife fome renowned warrior, commemo- 
rate a victory, record a tragical event, or panegyrife a prefent 
obje&, The Hindoo Rajahs and Mahratta chieftains have ge. 
nerally a Bhaut in their family, who attend them on public 
occafions, and vifits of ceremony; during thefe proceffions he 
loudly founds their praife, and proclaims their titles in hyperbo. 
lical and figurative language. Tacitus mentions the hiftoric 
fongs and traditions of the German bards ; the Greeks and other 
ancient nations encouraged them ; perhaps Homer himfelf may be 
included in a clafs which like him repeat their legendary tales, 
and are the oral hiftorians of the country. 

‘¢ Although this is the ufual occupation of the Bhauts, many of 
them have another mode of living; they offer themfelves as fe. 
curity to the different governments for payment of their revenue, 
and the good behaviour of the Zemindars, Patels, and public 
farmers ; they alfo become guarantees for treaties between rival 
princes, and the performance of bonds by individuals. No fe. 
curity is efteemed fo binding or facred as that of a Bhaut, be- 
caufe, on failure of the obligation, he proceeds to the houfe of 
the offending party, and in his prefence deftroys either himfelf or 
one of his family, imprecating the mott dreadful vengeance of the 
gods on the head of him who had compelled him to fhed their 
blood. - This is deemed a due cataftrophe; as the Hindods are 
taught to believe thar the Bhaut’s life, to which a fuperititious 
veneration is attached, over and above their common horror of 
bloodfhed, will be demanded from the aggreffor by an offended 
deity ; it is therefore’ very uncommon for an obligation to be 
broken where a Bhaut ftands fecurity. 

*¢ For this refponfibility the Bhauts receive an annual ftipend 
from the diftri&, village, or individual they guarantee ; they fign 
their names and place of abode to the agreement, but inftead of 
affixing their feal, as cuftomary among the other tribes, they draw 
ps figure of the catana or dagger, their ufual intrument of 

eath, 

‘© This cuftom of the Bhauts fhedding their own blood, or 
that of their family, has fome analogy with many paflages in 
ancient hiftory, efpecially among thofe nations who ratified their 
folemn covenants by a bloody factifice. One method was to kill 
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an ox, and after many religious rites, to diftribute it in pieces 
among their friends ; all who eat of it were from that moment 
connetted by a facred tic, and bound to perform their part of the 
covenant, whether to revenge an injury, or for any other pur. 
pofe. Lucian fays, ‘ When any one of the ancient Scythians 
received an injury, and had not the means of avenging himfelf, 
he facrificed an ox, and cut it in pieces, which he cavfed to be 
drefled, and publicly expofed ; he then fpread out the fin of the 
victim, and fat upon it with his hands tied behind him. All who 
chofe to take a part in the injury which had been done, took up 
a piece of the ox, and fwore to revenge him according to their 
relpetive ability.” Herodotus mentions a circumftance of the 
fame people ftill more refembling the public engagements of the 
Bhauts, on the occafion where the contracting parties cut their 
arms with a knife, and let the blood run into a bowl of wine; 
of which all who were prefent drank, with the moft dreadful 
imprecations againft him who fhould violate the treaty. 

‘¢ ‘The Ayeen Akbery mentions Charuns and Bhauts, both 
employed in finging hymns of celebration, and reciting gene. 
alugies ; in repeating martial feats during a battle to animate the 
troops, and in difcovering parables and fecret things; every 
great manin thofe days had feveral in his fervice, both Bhauts 
and Charuns ; the former equalled the latter in poetical talent, 
and excelled them in chronology. 

*€ Although the Bhauts pofiefs landed property, and cultivate 
it by the tribes employed in agriculture, as a privileged order 
they are exempted from taxes,- and every attempt to levy an 
afleffment is fucceeded by the Tarakaw, a moft horrid mode of 
murdering themfelves and each other; this, from invariable cuf- 
tom, it is abfolutely incumbent upon them to do; for were 
they voluntarily to fubmit to any impofition, thofe of their own 
tribe in other places would refufe to eat with them, or to inter- 
marry with their family ; they therefore prefer a voluntary death 
to this ftate of ignorance and excommunication. 

‘* Many families of this tribe refided in Nefiad, from whence 
they travelled when wanted officially, and were always confidered 
as a moft refpectable part of the community. As this city had 
been twice affefled and plundered in the three preceding months, 
Ragobah’s impofition reduced the inhabitants to the greateft dif- 
trefs. The moft melancholy fcenes occurved in every quafter, 
of families delivering up their laft mite, and houfes robbed of 
every moveable to anfwer their proportion of the tax; if infuf 
ficient, the wretched owners, {tripped of clothes and neceffaries, 
were left in nakednefs and poverty; or, under pretence of fe- 
creting valuables they never poffeffed, tortures were inflicted with 
mercilefs vigour. So common are thefe executions among the 
Mahrattas, that our allics thought nothing of the cruelties 18 
Nefiad. Britons were not fo unconcerned, their generous bofoms 
ylowed with indignation againft fach wanton oppreffion; but all 
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remonftrances were vain; Ragobah and his officers, like Gallio, 
of Achaia, ‘ cared for none of thofe things.’ 

«¢ When thefe cruelties and the refufal of the Bhauts to pay 
the tax were reported in the Englifh camp, the commanding 
cer tent the brigade-major privately into the town, to convene 
the principal Bhauts, and affure them if they difcharged their 
quota quietly, they might rely upon protection, fincerely lament. 
ing the neceffity of the meafure, The heads of the tribe in. 
formed the officer they were able to pay more than was demanded 


in any other mode, but if oi, gay perfifted in’ compulfory 
affeffment, they fhould prefer death to fubmiffion. 


‘© Thefe humane remonttrances and psrfuafions proving inefs 
fe@tual, and Ragobah continuing inexorable, the whole tribe of 
Bhauts, men, women, and childsen, repaired to an open fpace in 
the city, armed with daggers, and with a loud voice proclaimed 
a dreadful facrifice ; they once more prayed for an exemption, 
which being refufed, they rufhed furioufly upon each other, and 
a confiderable number perifhed before our aftonifhed troops could 
difarm them. One man, more cool and deliberate than the reft, 
brought his family to the area before the Durbar; it confifted of 
two younger brothers, and a beautiful fiiter, all under eighteen 
years of ages he firft ftabbed the unrefitting damfel to the heart, 
inftantly plunged the dagger into the breaft of one brother, and 
defperately wounded the other before he could be prevented; in. 
deed, the whole horrid deed was in a manner inftantaneous. I 
afterwards heard this man boaft of having facrificed his father a 


few months before in the glorious caufe for which he had now be. 
come a fratricide.”” P. 89—93. 


The brigade-major alluded to inthe above narrative was 
captain, now major Torriano, whofe gallantry and highly 
diflinguifhed talents as an officer, were afterwards exemplified 
in his defence of Onore againft Tippoo, related in a fub« 
fequent part of this work, 

A pathetic tale is told of the melancholy cataftrophe of 
an amour between a young foldier of fortune and one of 
the wives of Ragobah, the Mahratta chieftain, at p. 127. 
How ill founded are the ideas entertained in Europe of the 
fanctity, mildnefs and benevolence of the Hindoos is exem- 
plified at p, 135. The memoranda of Sir Charles Malet, at 
p. 143, relative to a Mahratta army, well merit attention, 
At 165, on the fubject of mermaids, the author may be in 
danger of incurring the imputation of too great credulity, 


** Although the exiftence of mermen and mermaids is doubted 
by many, the hittory of England, Holland, Portugal, and other 
countries, proves the reality of thefe creatures. In the fifteenth: 
century, afier a dreadful tempeft on the coat of Holland, one of! 
them was found ftruggling in the mud, near Edam. in Weft Friefus 
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land; from whence it was cafried to Haarlem, where it lived fome 
years ; was clothed in female apparel, and it is faid was taught’ 
to fpin. In 1$3: another, caught in the Baltic, was fent as a 
prefect to Sigifmund, king of Poland; it lived’fome days, and 
was feen by all his court. In 1560, the fifhermen of Ceylon 
caught feven of both fexes, which were feén by feveral Portu. 
a gentlemen then at Menar, and among the reft, by Dimaz 
Bofquez, phyfician to the viceroy of Goa, who minutely ex- 
amined them, made diffeétions, and afferted that the principal 
parts, internal and external, were conformable to thofe of the 
human fpecies.’’ P. 164, 165. 


The author's garden is pleafantly defcribed at p. 240. 
The following anecdote is too fingular to be omitted, as its 
authenticity muft be unqueftionable. 


«« About four years before my appointment to Boroche, fome 
Mahomedans, walking through a village where a family of Rajb. 
poots refided, approached their houfe, and accidentally looked into 
a room where an elderly woman was eating. They intended no 
infult ; they faw her at her meal, and immediately retired ; but 
this accident occafioned a difgrace on the Rajhpoots lady for 
which, on her ‘part, there could be no expiation. She ‘at that 
time lived with her grandfon, a fine young man, who was abfent 
when the Mahomedans committed their trefpafs: on his return 
home fhe related the circumitance, and her determination not to 
furvive it; the therefore intreated him inftantly to put her to 
death, a ftep fhe had only deferred that fhe might fall by his 
hand. The youth’s affection and good fenfe induced him to re. 
monftrate with his venerable parent, whom he endeavoured todif- 
foade from her purpofe, by alleging that none but her own family 
knew of the difgrace, the very men who were the innocent caufe 
of it being anconfcious of the offence. Perfevering however in 
her refolution, but unable to perfyade either her grandfon, or any 
other perfon, to perform the facrifice, the calmnly waited until he 
next went from home, and then beat her head againit ‘the wall, 
with dreadful violence. On his return he found his vencrable 
parent in this agonizing and thocking ftate! She again: intreated 
he would finifh the facrifice, aod releafe her from her mifery: he 
then ftabbed her to the heart. By the Englifh laws he was fe- 
cured as a murderer, fent to Bombay for trial, and confined in 
the common prifon until .the enfuing feffions. The grand-jury 
found a bill for murder: the petty-jury, compofed halt of Euro. 
pean and half of Natives, found him guilty; and the judges 
condemned him to death. » The Rajhpoots in general have a no- 
ble mien and dignified charadter ; their high caft is ft d in 
their countenance ; this young man poffeffed them all. F faw 
him receive his fentence, not only with compofure, bur with 2 
mingled look of difdain and delight not eafy to meager 
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confcious of the crime Jaid to his charge, he faid he had nxhing 
to accufe himfelf of, but difobedience to his parent, by permit- 
ting humanity and filial affection to fuperfede his duty, and the 
honor of his cafte; that life was no longer defirable; nor, if ace 
quitted by the Englifh laws, would he furvive the iguiominy of 
having been confined with European culprits, and criminals of 
the loweft caftes, with whom he had been compelled to eat, and 
affociate in a common prifon; atts fo contrary to every thing 
which he efteemed right and honourable, that the fooner he was 
transferred to another ftate of exiftence, the better. However 
inclined the government might be to clemency, it would evi- 
dently have been fruitlefs ; the noble Rajhpoot would not furvive 
the difgrace, and the fentence of the law was executed, in the 
hope, it might prevent others from following his example. P. 
260, 261. 


The ftory of the Sahras or Secretary Bird at p. 277, will 
excite no common intereft., Chap. xxiv. will claim much 
attention. ‘Tne Ordeals, the acéounts of Demons, and of 
necromancy in India, andthe various anecdotes here exhi- 
bred, detained us as they will others moft agreeably, and 
communicate much important information... The fubjett of 
the burning of Hindoo Widows is difcuffed at p. 395, 


where is the following anecdote, communicated by Sir Charles. 


Malet. 


«© An extraordinary incident happened this day. A fepoy of 
my guard, of the Mabhratta or Columbee tribe, died; his wife 
immediately declared herfelf a furcee ; that is, rfolved to devote 
herfelf to the flames with his body ; fhe accordingly affumed the 
yellow garment, the turban, the mirror, and all other infgnia 
ufual on fuch occafions. When informed of her refolution, I 


defired the cfficer of the guard, Captain H———-, to endeavour. 
todivert the futree from her intention, and in cafe of failure to- 


acquaint me with the refult. He foon communicated his defpair 
of fuccefs, and I defired her to be brought to me. 

‘© ] found her a healthy young woman, about twenty-two 
years of age, in a ftate of mind firmly refolved on facrificing her- 
felf with her dead hufband, whom fhe inceffantly and impaffion- 
ately invoked, with every endearing e-prcifion, ‘Vhe feene was 
fingular and affecting; 1 fcarce knew how to commence the dif. 
ficult tatk of fooshing grief fo poignant, or of diverting a refo. 


lution founded on defpair. In the courfe of my endeavours I . 


found the poor futtee had no relations at Poonah; her father and 


mother lived in her native village, at fome diftance. I difco. ~ 


vered likewife that her hufband’s death had expofed her to the 
dread AG abfolote diftrefs. The firft fubje& furnithed a ftrong 
<ounteraing power to the piflionate griet that pofleffed her mind, 
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and by proper application awakened a new fenfation; which 
followed up, produced a flood of tears, the firft fymptom of re- 
laxation from determined gricf; fuch as muft have been the def. 
pairing forrow of Niobe! A counteraéting paffion being thus 
excited, the dread of difttefs was foothed by affurances, properly 
introduced, of maintenance in the means of devoting her futare 
life to the difcharge of religious ceremonies at the fhrine of her 
houfechold gods, in honor of her hufband’s memory ; which would 
be more grateful to the gods, and acceptable to him, than facri- 
ficing herfelf on this pyreal pile. 

«* After thefe and a variety of other arguments, which occu- 
pied nearly three hours, in the courfe whereof gentle reftraint 
was fometimes impofed on occafional fits of paffion and anguith, 
fhe was at length perfuaded to fufpend her fatal purpofe, until the 
arrival of her parents; to whom a meffenger was difpatched in her 
prefence with a letter, and money for the expences of their jour. 
ney to the capital, The Hindoos attach the merit of the mof 
fablime and holy heroifm to this felf-devotion ; but the refolution 
once fufpended, is feldom refumed, and was not in the prefent 
inftance. 

‘© lant forry to remark, that I really believe the Hindoo 
fpeRtators were rather grieved and mortified, than pleafed at our 
faccefs in faving this poor creature from the flames.’’ P. 394— 
396. 


The author’s piety, which is amiably confpicuous through- 
out the whole of this work, eminently exhibits itfelf at p. 
424.5 et feq. A curious anecdote occurs atp. 429. Some 
ingenious illuftrations of Scripture in the manner of Har- 
mer are foundatp.450. ‘The Hindoo chara&er is again well 
delineated at p. 456-7. The different feéts and their pre- 
pofterous modes of penance, at p. 465. Anecdote at p, 470 
of the microfcope, and Hindoo is fo extraordinary, that we 
cannot he!p lamenting that we cannot extend our limits. 

This volume at the conclufion, details a moft interefling 
defcription of a tiger-hunt on the banks of the Ganges, 
communicated by Sir John Day to Sir William: Jones. The 
fir thing which more particularly arrefts attention in the 
third volume, is a defer:ption of a moft tremendous ftorm 
atp. 53. Seldom have we read of any thing of the kind 
fo deftruétive. The reader will be amufed as we were with 
ithe following whimfical anecdote at p. 78. 


« [ am cautions in drawing conclufions, or purting a decided 


conftra€tion on the religious ceremonies of the Hindoos; they 
may be more or lefs myftical than I am aware of, and many of 
their cuftoms have poffibly a different meaning from that which, 
a fuperficial obferver fuppofes. A circumftance which occurred 
at Dhuboy confirms my principle of not forming hafty decifions 
ee 
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on dubious fubjeéts. When I had been there two jears, a ra. 
mour prevailed that I worfhipped the Devil, or at leaft that I 
performed ceremonies, and paid fome kiod of adotation to the 
deftructive power. On tracing this extraordinary fuppofition to 
its fource, it appeared to have originated with {Ome of my own 
fervants, natives of the place, who had not been converfant with 
Europeans. About that time General Goddard, being engaged 
in a political negociation with Tutty Sihng, paid him a vifit at 
Brodera, ac.ompanied with his ftaff officers and a confiderable 
detachment from the Bengal army, On his march to Brodera he 
favoured me with a vilit at Dhuboy, where I entertained him a 
few days in the beft manner my retired fituation permitted. We 
comes fat down fixteen at table ; as there are no turkeys in 

uzerat, young pea-fowl were an excellent fubftitute, and often 
made a principal difh. The gizzard and other parts of the pea- 
fowl, as is frequently practifed with the turkey, were fent from 
table to be broiled and feafoned with falt, pepper, and Kian }j 
thus, improved, the favoury meat was returned hot to table, 
with the additional appellation of the Devil; each gueft took a 
fmall piece to relifh a glafs of wine, as cuftomary on fuch occa. 
fions, and poffibly fome chearful toaft was given, and paffed 
round. The novelty of this ceremony in prefence of iny Dhu- 
boy fervants, who were ftrangers to our manners and cultoms, 
who neither underftood the Englifh language, nor afked for 
imformation from thofe who did, caufed them to put a wron 
conftru€tion upon an innocent practice; and in a ciry wubweed 
for fanctity, wé were enrolled among the worlhippers of the 
Devil!’ P. 78,79. Vol. II. 


We are alfo induced to fubjoin the following ; 


«* An Indian of refpectability could never confent to his wife 
or daughter dancing in public, nor can they reconcile the nglith 
country-dances to their ideas of female delicacy. 1 remember an 
amiable Hindoo at Bombay being taken to a veranda overlooking 
the aflembly-room, where a number of ladies and gentlemen were 
going down a country-dance; on his conductor afking how he 
liked the amufement, the mild Indian replied, ‘ Mafter, I not 
quite underftand this bufinefs, but in our cafte we fay, if we 
place butter too near the fire, butter will foon melt.’ I have 
thought of this Hindoo when prefent at fome particular waltzing 
in France and Germany.” -P..81. Vol. I. 


The deferiptionsof Ahmedabad and Aurinzebad are fingu< 
larly interefting. The title is given from the manu({cript of 
Sir Charles Malet, who relates what follows: 


‘€ On approaching the hall of audience, a timid hare flarted 
from the fpot where ftood. th¢ Mufnud of Aurungzebe; that 
Aaz throne 
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throne where the proudeft monarch in the world was feated in alt 
his glory. The throne was elevated in the moft confpicuous part 
of this fuperb hall; the hall itfelf was filled with Ameers of 
the firft dittingion, and the fpacious court crowded with haughty 
warriors and other nobles, while the air echoed with the fwelling 
hotes from the Nobat Khani, and the voices of the chopdars 
and heralds loudly proclaiming, ‘May the king of the world 
live forever.’ From that throne, which the proudeft nobles 
then approached with awe and palpitation, now fprang forth a 
terrified little hare’? P. 106. 


The mode of making ottar of rofes is well deferibed at p. 
159. ‘The piety of the author again claims our praife at 
p- 184. “Phe anecdote at p. 249 mufl not be omitted. 


«© At Baroche I was intimate with a Banian named Lullabhy, 
the richeft man in the city, and of great influence in the Pur. 
gunna. He was univerfally believed to poffefs the power of 
curing the bite of venomous ferpents, by a knowledge peculiar 
to himfelf, which he never imparted to sehen By this art he 
certainly recovered many Natives from a defperate ftate, after 
being wounded by the cobra-di.capello, and the fearlet-fnake of 
Cubbeer Burr, without touching the patient or prefcrib’ ng any 
thing inwardly. The talent of Lullabhy feemed to have no 
eflimty with that of the ancient Pfyili, or the modern fnake. 
charmers, but probably was not unlike the feience profeiled by 
Meflmer, or Dr. de Mainaduc; be that as it may, his fame for 
effecting thef cures was every where eftablifhed. Mr, Perrott, 
then fecond in council, and fome other of the civil fervants at 
Baroche, were fatisfied with a cure of which they had been 
frequent witnelles, 

“* Of all the Europeans T was acquainted with in India, Mr. 
Robert Gambier, at that time chief of Baroche, was perhaps 
the moft incredulous refpecting the talifmans, charms, divinations, 
and preternatural pretenfions of the Brahmins. His opinion. of 
Lul labhy' s talent was publicly known ; a ctreumftance in his own 
garden now afforded a fair opp ortunity of detecting its fallacy. 
One of the unde regardene rs, working between the pavilions, was 
bit by a cobra di-capelloy and pronounced to beim danger. Mr, 
Gambier was then holding a council inan upper pavilion, and, at 
the defire of Mr. Perrott, immediately fent for Lullabhy, with- 
out informing him of the accident, of ‘elich be remained igno. 
rant until ufhered into the chief’s prefence. The gardener was 
lying on a flight bed of coir-rope, m a veranda adjoining the 
council-room. Being atked if he could effect a cure, Lullabhy 
modeftly replic d; that by Gon’s bleffing he trufted he fhould 
fucceed. ‘The poor wretch was at this time in great agony, and 
delirious ; he afterwards became torpid and fpecchlefs 5 till Lul- 
labhy was not permitted to commence his operation, The mem. 
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bers of council anxioufly waited the chief’s permiffion, efpecially 
when Lullabhy afferted that any further lofs of time would ren. 
der it too late.” Mr. Gambier examined the man’s pulfe by a 
Rop-watch, and when convinced his diffolution was inevitably 
ypproaching, he allowed Lullabhy to exert his influence. Alter 
a fhort filent prayer, Lullabhy, in prefence of all] the company, 
waved his catarra, or fhort dagger, over the bed of the expiring 
man, without touching him. ‘The patient continued for fome 
time motionlefs ; in half an honr his heart appeared to beat, cir. 
culation quickened ; within the hour he moved his limbs, and 
recovered his fenfes. Ac the expiration of the third hour Lal. 
labhy had effected the cure.”’ P. 248, 249. Vol. III. 


Various intercfting letters to the author are inferted in 
fubfequent pages, on mifcellaneous fubjects, but the narra. 
tive of his efcape from the Gracias as given at P. 380, is one 
of the moft pgthetic and imprellive things which have ever 
come before us, and we much regret that we have not {pace 
for its infertion, 

The author’s benevolence and patriotifm are manifefled, 
moft highly to his credit, on the fubjects of Hindoo Infan- 
ticide, and of the inuiedudétion of vaccination among thefe 
people, at p.422. At p. 461, commences, from the papers 
of Mr. Crufo, a molt valuable communication of the cire 
cumflances of a journey from Surat to Calcutta, by the way 
of Agra. Witha portion of this the third volume concludes, 
It again opens the fourth and laft volume, when it is pro- 
fecuted to its conclufion, At p. 33 of this volume, the ac 
count of ‘Tunfeine, the Orpheus of Hindoftan, is very 
amuling. 


‘© Many ftories are told af Tanfeine, nearly as furprifing as 
thofe related of Orpheus, Amphion, and other celebrated mufi. 
cians of antiquity. ‘Tanfeine compoied verfes as well as fang 
with fuch fuperiority, that when Akber, who was extremely 
luxurious and magnificent in his entertainments, invited itrangers, 
and refolved to give an extraordinary zeft to the royal banquet, 
‘Tanfeine had his allotted fhar¢g in the feaft. When the company 
affembled in the dutk of the evening to enjoy the gentle breeze, 
and tafte the perfumes’ of the garden, percolated and cooled by 
the numerous fountains playing round the fhrubbories, darknefs 
was gradually permitted to approach ; but lamps of various co. 
lours, intended for a general illumination, were notwithttanding 
properly arranged, though ordered not to be lighted until a pris 
vate fignal was given by the Emperor to Tanfeine, who then 
fuddenly burft forth into a ftrain fo aftonifhingly harmonious, 
that the whole fcene became illuminated by the magic of hig 
voice.”’ Vol. 1V.p. 33. 
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The defcription of Agra at p, 40, and of Cauapore, p, 
81, ispleafing. Atthis place we have the following anec. 
dote, 


** Among the various amufements at Caunpore were abundance 
of Nautches, or exhibitions by the dancing-girls of the country, 
which, however pleafing, were far exceeded by a fet of young 
girls lately arrived from Cachemire, of fuch furpaffing beauty, 

race, and elegant accomplifhments, that, not venturing on the 

etail, I fhall proceed to the diftrefling circumftances attendant 
on the nightly vifits of the namerous wolves, by which the can- 
tonments and its vicinity had been for fome time infefted. Thefe 
favage animals were it feems firft attra€ted thither in fuch num. 
bers, during the late dreadful famine, by the dead bodies of the 
poor wretches, who, crawling for relief, perifhed through weak- 
nefs before they could obtain it ; and filled up every avenue to 
the cantonments with their fad remains. Long accuftomed to 
human food, they would not leave their haunts, and were now 
grown fo fierce, that they not only frequently carried off chil- 
dren, but a€toally attacked the fentries on their pofts, who had in 
confequence been doubled. The firit night the embaffy arrived 
at Caunpore, Sir Charles Malet ordered his cot, or bed, to be 
placed in the garden, and was furprifed in the morning to hear 
that a goat had been carried off from very near the place where 
he flepr. 

Three of thefe monfters, as Mr. Crufo was credibly affured, 
had attacked afentinel, who after fhooting one, and difpatching 
another with his bayonet, was overpowered by the third, and 
killed at his poft, While the embaffly was there, a man, his. 
wife, and child fleeping in their hut, the former at a little dif. 
tance, the mother was awakened by the ftruggles and fhrieks of 
the child locked in her arms, which a prowling wolf had feized 
by the leg, and was dragying it fram her bofom. She grafped’ 
the infant, and exerted all her ftrength to preferve it from the 
foe, but in vain; the ravenous animal tore it from her maternal 
embrace, and inftantly devoured it.’’ . Vol. 1V. p. 81 and 82. 


But there is no part of the whole publication more accep- 
table than the narrative of the defence of Onore, by Major 
Torriano, as given at p. 110. The fpirit, aftivity, perfe- 
verance, and humanity of this gentleman who received, as be 
well merited, fubftantial proofs of the approbation of his {u- 

riors, has never been excelled, aud very feldom equalled. 

“he refolution, decifion, and prefence of mind by which he 
accomplithed the efcape of fome devoted Brahmins from the 
cruelty of Tippoo, as detailed at p. 171, cannot be perufed 
without the warmeft emotions of efteem. The anecdotes of ' 
Tippoo in yarious parts of this concluding volume, as there’ 
| can 
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can be no doubt of their authenticity, muft be highly intet- 
efting to every reader. We fhall infert one or two more . 
anecdotes, and then take our leave of one of the moft entcr- 
taining performances we have for a long time feen. 


The following might, in fome degree, tend to check the 
ardor of youthful adventurers who are zealous to make their 
fortunes in the eaft. 


*¢ J cannot give a better idea of the ftate of Society in Bengal 
upwards of 20 years ago, than by obferving, that { was one of a 
party, not exceeding fixteen in nember, who met to dine with a 
friend in the fouth barracks of Berhampore, in 1796; when, 
happening to meet with fome friends we had not feen fince occu. 
pying the fame quarters in 1782, we cafually mentioned our old 
comrades at the fame place, but were generally found to wind up 
our retrofpective details with ** Ah poor fellow, but he’s dead.’’ 
The frequent repetition of the apoftrophe induced two of us to 
take pen and paper ; when, one reckoning up thofe among our 
loft friends who had occupied the north, and the other recording 
the obituary of the South Rangers, we found that in the {pace of 
little more than twenty years, we had loftone hundred and fixty- 
three in one lift, and one hundred and fifty-feven in the other! 
Itis worthy of remark, that our record was confined to fuch offi- 
cers and ftaff as had occupied the cantonments during three yeaes 
only ; and that more than three hundred officers had never been 
quartered at any onc time at the ftation. What adds to the won- 
der of fuch an eccurrence is, that for the greater part of the time 
very little change took place ; the fame corps being fixed for 
feveral years! With the exception of a few prudent men, whofe 
maderation rendered them contemptible in the opinion of the ma. 
jor part of us, who were greatly attached not only to fport, but 
to every f{pecies of debauchery, I believe few quitted Ber 
in thofe days untainted by difeafe, or without fome ferious injury 
to their conftitutions. Happily an entire reform has long: fines 
taken place throughout India.’” Vol. IV. p. 212, 213. 

‘* I think it very probable you may meet our friend C. at Tel. 
lichery or Cochin, in one of the Portugvefe fhips frem Macao, 
which generally arrive about this time. You have heard of his 
late misfortunes, but it is poflible you may not know by whare 
means his affairs are likely ta be retrieved ; and therefore with 
exquifite delight I relate an anecdote which does honour to human 
nature. The ftory is tree, and in my opinion equals any thing of 
the kind uponrecerd. Yor, who were formerly fo well acquaiar. 
ed with this worthy man in India, know that he atrerwards re. 
fided many years highly refpefted at Canton and Macao ; where a 
fudden reverfe of fortune lately reduced him from a itate of aflu. 
ence to the greateit neceffity. A Chinefe merchant, to whom he 
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had formerly rendered fervice, gratefully offered him an imme. 
diate loan of ten thoufand dollars, which the gentleman accepted, 
and gave his bond for the amount: this the Chinefe immediately 
threw inta the fire, faying, “ When'you, my friend, firlt came 
to China, | was a poor man; you took me by the hand, and af. 
fiting my honett endeavours, made me rich, Our deftiny is now 
reverfed ; I fee you poor, while ] am bleffed with gs 1 
The by-ftanders had fnatched the bond from the flames; the 
tleman, fenfibly affe&ed by fuch generofity, pretied his Chinefe 
friend to take the fecurity: which he did, and then effectual! 
dettroyed it. The difciple of C Yonfuctus abic ‘holding the rete vel 
diftrels it oceafioned, faid he would accept of his watch, or any 
little valuable a a memorial of their friendthip. The gentleman 
immediately prefented his watch} and the Chinefe in return, gave 
him an old iron feal, faying, * Take this feal; it is one I have 
long ufed, and potteffes no intrinfic value, but us you are going 
to India to look after your outttanding ccrcerns, fhould fortune 
further perfecute you, draw upon me tor any fum of money, you 
may tland in need of, feal it with this fignet,. fign it with your 
own hand, and | will pay the money.”” P. 242, 243. 


The account of the het wells at Vasanabhy and the aue- 
thor’s deliberate opinions on the Hindeo character at p. 306, 
are not among the leaf interefling and valuable parts of the 


concluding volume. 

The work is embellifhed with a great number of excellent 
engravings, many of which are beautifully coloured, and al- 
together mull have coft the author many thoufands of pounds, 
As Mr. ists . emed but litte inclined to {pare any necef. 
fury expence, we could have wilhed.a neat and perfpicuous 
map of Lodia, pa of the places more particularly delcribed, 
of which many are very unperfeetly known to Europeans, 
The journal of Me, Crafo trom Surat to Calcutta, feems 
more parucularly to have required this aid to a journey 
which perhaps no European has made betore or fince, As 
to defects, there muft be fome in every human performance, 
but we have noticed none of more importance in thefe me- 
moirs, than the difpofition to be fomewhat too lavith of qno- 
tuttons trom the works of others. But the books thus ufed 


are all curious, and inany of them of uncommon occurs 
rence, 
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Axt. V. 1. Chriftian Refearches in Afia, Se, 2%. Remarks 
on Dr. Buchanan's Chriflian Refearches, Se. 


(Concluded from pege 271.) 


peo the Malayan Archipelago, Dr, Buchanan proceeded 

to the interior of the country of Malac-ala, and with the 
permiffion of the Rajah of Travancore, vilited the Syrian Chrifs 
tians who have refided from time immemorial in his domi 
nions. Of thefe Chriltians he gave a very interefling account 
in a former work, which was duly noticed by us in our 
xxixth volume *; but as he had not then vifited them him. 
fell, he could not write with fuch confidence as he now does, 
either of the purity of their faith, or of the apoflolical con- 
flitution of their church, 


‘© The following,’’ he fays, “ are the chief doctrines of this 
antient church. 1. They held the doftrine of a vicarious 
Atonement tor the fins of men, by the blood and merits of Chrift, 
and of the juttification of the foul before God, }y faith alone in 
that atonement. 2. They maintain the REGENERATION, or new 
birth of the foul to righteoufnefs, by the influence: of the fpirit of 
God, which change is called in their. books, from the Greek, 
Merra-Nota, orchange of mind. 3. In regard to the Trinity 
the creed of the Syrian Chriftians accords with that of St, Atha. 
nafius, but without the damnatory claufes. In a written and 
official communication to the Englith Refident at Travaneore, the 
Metropolitan ttates it to be as follows ; 

‘© We believe in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, three per. 
fons in one God, neither confounding the perfons nor dividing the 
fubftance, one in three, and three in one. The Father generator, 
the Son generated, and the Holy Ghoft preceding. Nune is 
before or after the other; in majetty, honour, might and power 
co-equal ; Unity in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.’’ He then 
proceeds to difclaim the different errors of Arius, Sabellius, Ma 
cedonius, Manes, Marcionus, Julianus, Neftorius, and the Chal. 
cedonians; and concludes, “ that in the appointed time through 
the difpofition of the Father and. the Holy Ghoft, the Son 
appeared on carth for the falvation of mankind; that he was born 
ot the Virgin Mary through the means of the Holy Ghoft, and 
was incarnate God and man,’" P, 116, 


This is unqueftionably.an orthodox creed, and perfeétly 
confiftent with the do€irine of the Church of England; but 





* Sce that volume p. 225, &cy 
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it is very different from the account given to the Society for 
the Promotion of Chriftian Knowledge, of the faith of the 
Syrian Chriflians. In the pofticrypt to a letter dated a 
Tanjore, 10th of March 1809, Meffrs. Kolhoff and Horft, 
two Milfionaries well known to Dr. Buchanan, and both 
highly praifed by him, thus exprefs their fentiments of the 
‘Syrian Chriftians. 


‘¢ Already in 1725, and following years, our predeceffors, the 
Miffionaries at Tranguebar and Madras by the advice of their 
friends in Europe, endeavoured to make acquaintance with the 
Dignitaries and Priefts of the Sr. Thomas, or Syrian Chriitians, 
and to unite them with the Proteftant Church, or at leait to bring 
them to agree in doGrine, with the Proteftant. They employed 
for this purpofe a very learned divine of the reformed church at 
Cochin, she Rtenend Valerius Nicolai, and they fpake with feveral 
Syriew Priefts that came to the coaft at different times. But they 
were at laft obliged to give up all hopes of fuch a union. The 
following abltradt of the refult of their refearches, will thow how 
unfit the Syrian Clergy ate to be Protettant Miffionaries. 

«¢ aft, The Spriew Chriftians are {plit into two fects, direély 
oppofite ‘to each other, yet equally receding from the orthodox 
doctrine of the Chriflian Charch; Nestrorians and Evry. 
curans., ‘They pray moreover to the Virgix Mary and to the 


Saints he not precifely to the fame as the Church of Rem,) 


and defire their mediation. They believe that good works are 
meriterious. They hold the doétrine of works of Supererogation. 
Their public prayers and adminiftration of the facraments are in a 
tougue wot underftoad by the pecple. Celibacy has grown cuftomary 
amoung their Priefts, though it is not enjoined. Thus their doc. 
trine militates againft the ad, gth, rth, 14th, 24th, and in a 
manner alfo againit the jad, articles of religion, and againft whe 
Nicene Creed. 

“‘ad. They are fo igxorant, that they could not even be ufed hs 
fub.aif:ants to our native Catechifts, and of courfe, as fuch people 
ufe to be, they are odjiaate, and would demand of us to conform 
to thei perfuation and ritual, inftead of conforming themfclves to 
that of the Church of England. 

“3d. ‘Their proper language is not Syriac, but the Malaialam 
Idiom. They only make fhift to read as much Syriac, as is necef- 
fary for celebrating the Mafs, and reading the Liturgy, which are 
almoft the fame as thofe of the Arminians. 

“ sth. The cait out of which all their Priefts are taken, are (is 
that of) the Cejarares, and the Priefts claim an equality with the 
highed cait of that country, the Nairs; and on this account they 
have hardly any intercourse with people of lower cafts whereby they 
incapacitate theinfelrves for the propagation of Chriftianity *.” 


® See Appendix No. 1V. to Dr. Marth’s Sermon, entitled, 
“ The Netional Religion the Foundatiza of National Edzcation.’* 
iy 1S) &c. 
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Which of thefe accounts ought we to adopt ; that of Dr. Bu- 
chanan, or the very different account of his friends ? Probably 
neither of them in every particular; though we confefs that 
the narrative of our author appears to us much more likely to 
be correét, than the evidence on which Mefirs. Kolhoff and 
Horft build their obje€ions to admitting the Syrian Chriflians 
to a union of faith with themfelves. Dr, Buchanan attually 
vifited the churches of the Syrian Chriltians; had {everal 
ferious and interefting converfations with their Metropolitan 
and other clergy on the doétrines of the gofpel and the unity 
of the church ; examined their liturgy, which he pronounces 
to be feriptural; and records nothing relating to them which 
he did not himfelf fee or hear. Messrs. Kolhoff and Horft, 
on the other hand, feem to have eutered into no correfpon- 
dence whatever with the Syrian Chriftians or their venerable 
metropolitan; but to have given implicit credit to a report 
made eighty-fix years before, of their faith and worfhip, anda 
report made under very fufpicious circumflances. The 
perfon employed to make the inquiries on which the report 
was founded, was not a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
nor even a Lutheran Divine ; but he was, fay the Miflionaries, 
a very learned Divine of the reformed Church, i, e. in the 
language of Germany, as every one knows, he was a Calvinift 
and a Prefbyierian. 1n the year 1725, the zeal of Calvinifts 
both’ for the peculiar dogmas of their-faith, and for the pref- 
byterian cantata of the Church, was fo much more ardent 
than we generally find it now, that we can hardly form, in 
this age, an adequate conception of the rancour with which 
it treated thofe churches that maintained the apoflolical infi- 
tution of epifcopacy, and called in queftion the do&rine’of 
unconditional ele€tion aad reprobation of individuals. What 
the doétrine of the Syrian Chriftians is, with re{peét to the 
Divine decrees, Dr. Buchanan has not informed us; perhaps 
no fuch unprofitable difcutlion was ever entered into by that 
fimple people; but the following aceount of what paffed 
between this author and fome of the Syrian Clergy, on thie 
fubje& of Church Union, fhows that ‘their nottons of the 
neceflity of epifcopal ordination are fufficiently high to have 
induced a preibyterian zealot, in the beginning of the lait cen- 
tury, to accufe them, as Archbifhop Laud was accufed, of 
fymbolizing with the Church of Rome. 


‘* I was afraid,”’ fays Dr. Buchanan, ‘* to mention the fub- 
je& to the Bifhop, at our firft interview; but he, himfelf, inti- 
mated, that he would be glad I would communicate freely -u 
it with two of his clergy. I had hitherto obferved fomewhat of 
a referve in thofe with whom I had converfed on this matter; and’ 
now 
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now the caufe was explained. The Bifhop’s chaplains confeffed 
to me, that they had doubts as to the purity of Englith ordina. 
nation. ‘ The Englith,’. faid they, ‘ may be a° warlike and 
great people; but their church, by your own account, is but of 
recent origin. Whence do you derive your ordination? ¢ From 
Rome.’—* You derive it from a church which is our ancient 
enemy, and with which we would never unite.’—They acknow. 
ledged that there might be falvation in every Church where the 
name of Chrift is named; but in the queftion of an uNION, it was 
to be contidered, that they had exiited a pure Church of Chrift 
from the earlieft ages ; that if there was fuch a thing in the world 
as ordination, by the laying on of hands, in fucceffion, from the 
Apoftles, it was probabie that they pofleffed it ; that there was 
no record of hiftory or tradition to impeach their claim. I ob. 
ferved, that there was reafon to believe that the fame ordination 
had defcended from the Apoftles to the Church of Rome. * It 
might be fo; but that church had departed from the faith.’ I 
sniovesed, that the impurity of the channel had not corrupted the 
ordinance itfelf, or invalidated the legitimacy of the impofition 
of hands ; any more than the wickednefs of a High Prielt, in 
Ifrael, could difqualify his fucceffors. The Church of England 
affumed, that fhe derived Apoftolical Ordination through the 
Church of Rome, as fhe might have derived it through the Church 
of Antioch. I did not confider that the Church of England wag 
entitled to reckon her Ordination to be higher, or more facred 
than that of the Syrian Church. This was the point upon which 
they withed me to be explicit. They expected that, in any official 
negociation on this fubject, the antiquity and purity of Syrian 
Ordination fhould be exprefsly admitted.”* P. 120. 


In this converfaiion, both the author and the Syrian 
clergy feem to have acquitted themfelves with great pro- 
priety ; but a Divine, of what is, on the continent of Europe, 
called the refarmed Church, would, in the beginning of the 
lat century, bave been fo exafperated by the claims of the 
Syrians to Epifcopal ordination, by uninterrupted fuccef- 
fion, as, without further evidence, to confider their church 
at once as equally corrupted with the church of Rome. Such 
claims, indeed, are not likely to be liffened to with much 
complacency by Divines even of the Lutheran Church ; for, 
except in Sweden atid Denmark, that church has as com. 
devely {napt afunder the epifcopal fucceflion, as the Cal- 
viniflic churches, which reje& the epifcopal order. Hence in 
all probability, the charges of herefy, brought againft the, Sy- 
rians, by M. Nicola?, and the Lutheran Miffionaries, reft upon 
very flender evidence ; but the great queftion between them 
and Dr. Buchanan may be fpeedily and completely decided, 
He brought with bim, from Malabar, many ancient Syrian 

| manulcripts, 
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manufcripts, and, doubtlefs, among them, a copy of the 
Syrian Litur ;, which, he aflures us, is fcriptural. Let 
that liturgy - tranflated and publifhed 1 fome eminent 
Syrian fcholar ; and we fhall then know, with certainty, what 
are the principles, not of this or that mdividual, but of the 
Syrian Church, in Malay-ala; and be able to judge whether 
a union fhould be attempted between that ¢hurch and our 
own. Before our author left the refidence of the Bithop, 
that prelate, 


«© After conferring with his clergy on the fubje€t, returned an 
anfwer in writing, to the following effe&t :—* That an union with 
the Englith Church, or, at leaft, fueh a connexion as fhould ap- 
pear to both churches practicable and expedient, would be a happy 
event, and favourable to the advancement of religion in India.’ 
« In making this commanication,”’ fays Dr. B. “ he ufed his 
official defignation, ‘ Mar. Dionysius, Metroro.itan or 
Marasar.’—I afked the Bifhop if he would permit two of the 
young Caffanars to go to England to. finith their education, and 
then return to India. He faid, he fhould be very happy to give 
his permiffion, if any fhould be found who were willing to go.’’ 
P, 122. 


Surely it would be worth while—it is, indeed, a Chriftian 
duty—to afcertain, if poffible, whether the Syrian church, in 
Malabar, be fo pure in her doétrine and worfhip, that a 
union could be formed between her and the church of 
England ; for were fhe. to fend her candidates for orders to 
complete their education in sesh Si and a union were to be 
formed between the two churches, rational hopes might be 
entertained of propagating the Gofpel through India, without 
incurring thofe dangers, which appears fo forinidable to Ma- 
jor Scott Waring. The Major, however, feems to be of a 
different opinion, and has, indeed, very ftrange notions of 
that union, which, as appears from the New Teftament, .it 
was our Saviour’s with fhould prevail among all his fol. 
lowers.’ | 


‘* The. obvious inference,” from what paffed between the Sy- 
rian Metropolitan and Dr, Buchanan, ‘* is, that if the union 
appeared to be expedient to, the church of England, Ae had the 
authority to form it. This appears to be the opinian of the Rev, 
Mr. Dealtry.. The fa&t, however, is, that the Legiflature alone is 
competent to form an union between the Church of England and any 
ether Chriftian church, The negle&t of our Bihhops confifts in this: 
a Clergyman, without any commiffion from the Charch of Eng. 
land, or from the Britifh Government, and without the know. 
ledge of the Sovereign to whom the Members ef this Syrian 
Church are fubjects, produces a propofition from the Bifhop who 
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prefides over this Church, and not one of our prelates has hitherto 
fubmitted the propofition to the -vonfideration, of Parliament.” 
Rem. p. §2. 


Were Dr. Buchanan, or Mr. Dealtry, or we,.to contro- 
vert, in this manner, any propofition made by Major S. W. 
refpefling the conflitution of an army, compofed of the fub- 
jeéts of different flates, in alliance with each other, or to con- 
tradiét, with equal confidence, any fuggeftion thrown out b 
him, for carrying the war, with the greateft probable effeét, 
into the territories of the common enemy, we apprehend that 
he would deem no apology requifite for expofins, our ignos 
rance of military affairs, or for exclaiming— Ve ef ultra 
crepidam. Now, without intending the flighteft offence, we 
muft take the liberty to fay, that the Major appears to know 
as little of the conflitution and authority of the Church of 
Chrift, and of the duties of her Clergy, as either Dr. B. 
Mr. D. or the Britifh Critics, can know of the the theory: or 

ra€tice of the art of war. For this ignorance we are far 

rom deeming him culpable, as it is not thie duty of a foldier 
to enter far into theological or ecclefiaftical controverfy ; but 
we really wonder that it did not occur to him, betore he 
hazarded fuch affertions as thefe, on points which he had 
never ftudied, to enquire of fome friend better acquainted 
than himfelf. with fcripture and eeclefiaftical hiftory, by what. 
legiflature was formed that perfeé&{-union which prevailed 
among all the churches of Chrift, previous to the converfion 
{in 312).of the Emperor Conftantine ? An anfwer.to* this 
queftion might, perhaps, have fatisfied him, that the Englith 
and Syrian churches are fully competentto-form fuch an union | 
as was propofed by the venerable’ Mar, Dionyfius, without 
the authority of an A& of the Britith Parhament, exprefaly 
made for that purpofe, The obje& of the union is exprefsly 
ftated by Dr. handn to be, -- . 

‘¢ That Englith Clergymen,. or rather Miflionaries, qrdained 
by the Church of England, might be permitted hereafter to 
paint in ret numerous _ 0 a ma in ~ and ‘aid 

‘ja fomu! gation. of - religion, - againgt. 

derating aol lepllig ate : of oe Chureh: of oll a por 
again, that ordination by the Syriaw Bithop ntight qualify for 
preaching: in the Englith.cherches in Awdia ;-for we-had-an im~ 
menfe.empire in Hindottun, bat few preachers 5 and ef shofe few, 
fearcely any. couid preach in the-pative langeages.—The Bifhop 
faid,. * 1 would fuortfice much for fech an union ; only let me not 
be called: to compvomife any thing of ihe dignity and puricy of 
que burch.’ ” - RB, san, 
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If the faith of the Syrian church be orthodox ; her liturgy, 
(as Dr. B. fays it is) feriptural ; and the orders of her Clergy 
derived by epifcopal fucceffion from the Apoftles, not only is ° 
no Icgiflative interference neceflary to authorize fuch an 
union as this, but no legiflature can-prevent it, without coun- 
tera€ting the authority of Chrift, the Bifhop of our fouls, and 
the only Head of the Church Catholic. The. Church of 
Englan cannot, indeed, by her own authority, grant to the 
Syrian Clergy, or, indeed, to any other Clergy, any part of 
her own /egal privileges, as the efablifbed Church in that part 
of his Majefty’s dominions, called’ England and: Ireland, 
together with the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ; but if, 
on fufficient enquiry, fhe were convinced that the Syrian 
Clergy are epifcopally ordained, fhe might, unqueflionably, 

-on their fubf{cribing the thirty-nine articles, and declari 
their unfeigned affent and confent to every thing coulatoad 
in the Book of Common Prayer; admit them to preach occa- 
fionally in the Churches of even England and Ireland, For 
this no particular ftatute is neceflary ; or if it be, it is already 
provided in the A&t which authorizes the Form and Manner of 
making, orduining, and confecrating of Bifbops, Priefts, and 
Deacons *, &c. 

Major Scott feemg to haye no notion of the Church as:an 
independent-fociety, governed by her own laws, before the 
was taken under the protection of any ftate, othe: wife he 
could not have faid (p. 55.), * The Church cannot herfeif 
be an inftrument in giving light to the world; Parliament 
may, if it pleafes, make her the inftrument.”’ -May we afk 
this profound politician, what Parliament made the Apoliles 
and Evangelifis the inftruments of giving to the world that 
light which all Chriftians believe the world to have received 
by their means? It was not the Sanhedrim of the Jews, nor. 
the Senate of Rome; for thefe two parliaments enaXed laws 
to extinguifh the light of Chriftianity at is dawning, Bur, 
fays he (p. 59), eek 


“ The competence of the Legiflature to. change the prefent cons 
ritution of the Church of England cannot be difputed; it may em. 
ploy her as an inftrument in giving light to the ewerld, but at pre. 
fent the province of our Church is England.’ 


That the ey SHES, is competent to withdraw from that 
ortion of the Church of Chrift, which: is at prefent efta- 
lithed in England and Ireland, the legal privileges whieh 


~~ 





© See-the Preface ta: thole. Forres. | 
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fhe derives from the State, no man in this age will indeed dif. 

pute; but, by being deprived of thefe privileges, fhe would 

not therefore ceafe 1o be a portion of the Church of Canift, 

and, as fuch, an inkrument of giving light fo the world. The 

Legiflature might, indeed, adopt the principles of the French 

Convention, om abolith the ead sfbment of Chriftianity under 

every form; but no legiflature has a right, and no Chrifian 

legiflature will pretend to a right to change that conflitution, 

me it be, which the Church received from her Divine 

Founder, or to prohibit the different churches or [ocieties of 
Chiiftians from maintaining among themfelves that union 

which Chrift exprefsly enjoined them to maintain, Major 

S. W. feems to confider the Church as the mere creature of 
the State, willed, probably, as a:bers have b. en before him, by 

the elliptical phrafes—Church of Kugland, Church of Rome, 

Church of Scotland, Greek Church, &c.; but the tact is, that 

the Church is the Church of God or of Chrifl ; thet this Church 

is one Jaciety, {pread over the.whole earth, of which @ portion 

may, or may net, be efladi/bed in one country, openly tolerated, 
or only fecretly connived at, w another, and perjecuted, with 

the utmoil rigour, ina third. All tis mav, indeed, happea 

within a very fhort period of time, to the fame portion ot the 
Church of Chrift, and in the fame country. Thus, the Epif- 

copal Church was the efadlifred Church of Scotland, from 

the year 1662 to 1689; from that period, until March, 1712, 

that Church was persecuted in Scotland ; from 1712 uniul 

1746, the was, if not abfolutely tolerated, more than cen- 
nived at; from 1746, until the acceflion of his prefent Mae 

jefly, the was again laid under fevere ieftraints; from that 

period the was again connived at, unul 1792, when an At of 
Toleration was unanimoufly paffed ia her favour. Yet 

every man, who is at all acquainted with the conftitution of 
that Catholic and Apoftolic Church, ia which every member 

of the Church of England profeffes to believe, mult be aware, 

that the Scotch Epitcopal Church is now, and has been, 
during all her various fortunes, as much a branch of the 

Catholic and Apoftolic Church of Chritt—poffeffed of all che 

powers offential to that fociety, as when fhe enjoyed her re- 

venves and eftablifhment. 

On this fubje&t, we would humbly advife the Major, be- 
fore he attempts to enlighten the world a fecond time, to 
Rudy Warburton’s diiance between Church and State; beg- 

ing leave to affure him, that the author was a profound 
gio che as well as Divine; and that, though he pleaded the 
caufe of the Church againft thofe, who withed, as he faid, 
“to deliver her over, gagged and bound, as the rebel- 
creature 
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creature of the flate ;"’ he was yet none of thofe whom the 
public denominated High-Churchmen. In his politics, ec- 
clefiaftical as well as civil, he was a Whig; but he was a 
Whig of the old fchool, to which Burke made his appeal 
from the admirers of the French Revolution ; and, of courfe, 
he admitted that the Church, as a diftin& fuciety, has rights 
and privileges of her own, diftinguifhing between thofe which 
the cou/d, and thofewhich the could. not give up, in retutn for 
the prote€tion afforded to her by the State. “To preach the 
Gol el, and thereby diffufe light through the world, is, un- 
quellionably, one of thofe rights which the cannot give . te 
any power on earth, and of which the cannot be deprived, but 
by the exter mination of her minilters, 

From Malabar Dr. B. proceeded to Goa, where he vis 
fited the Inquifition, of which he gives a very hideous ac- 
count. This he does, profefledly, tor the purpofe of inciting 
the Britith Government to exert its influence with the Court 
of Portugal to abolifh that horrible tribunal ; but thongh we 
hope that the detail will produce this effect, on the reftoration, 
of peace to Europe, we truft that our Miniflry will not aliens 
ate any Roman Catholic power in. alliance with us, by inter- 
fering, at prefent, with its internal goveramen!, whether civil 
or ecclefiaitical. , 

Dr. Buchanan then gives fome account of the colleges at 
Goa ; takes notice of the extenfive {pread of the Portuguefe 
language over India; fhows the mnqvetents of circulating ibe 
Scriptures in that language, as well zs in Perfic, Arabic, an 
Hindvoftanee; and mentions three or four men engaged ta 
fuch tranflaions, who appear much better quilted or the 
talk which they have undertaken, than the Gaptilt and Mee 
thodift Miffionaries, at Serampore. This part of his Res 
fearches we have read with unmingled pleafure ; nat that we | 
think Hindoos and Mahomedans will ever be converted to the 
faith, merely by reading the Scriptures, unlels they be pree 
vioufly well read in ancient hiftory ; but good tranflutions of 
the Scriptures will render the rs of judicious Mif. 
fivnaries comparatively eafy. 

From Goa the author proceeded to Cochin, where he met 
with two clafles of Jews, who have been long refident in the 
eaft; the one, white, called the Jerufalem Jews; and the ohes, 
black, and rather refembling Hindoos in their perfons and 
features. From thofe Jews he received fome valuable Hee 
brew manufcripts; and this leads him into fome ingenious 
{peculations on the paft and prefent ftate, and future proe 
pets of the Jews, as connected with the prophecies re~ 
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corded in their own {criptures. He likewifle ftates his own 
notion ‘of the millennium, which feem to be very rational ; 
and gives fome account of what is now doing, bot! in Lon- 
don and in the Eaft, for the converfion of the Jews. From 
one felf-conflituted Society for this purpofe, he expe&s much 
more good than to us it appears calculated to produce ; but 
we fhould have read this part of his work with confiderable 
pleafure, had he given to it more method,’and paffed lefs ab- 
ruptly from one fubjeé& to another. We agree with him, ” 
that the Jews, were they really converted to the faith in nts 
primitive purity, would furnifh the moft ufeful body of 
Chriftian Miffionaries that could be employed to preach the 
Gofpel to heathen nations; but we are not fure that he 
is right in thinking, that, next to them, the Armenians are 
the fitteft to be employed in this pious and moft impor- 
tant work. He fays, indeed, that they have a very faithful 
verfion of the Bible, and that the doftrines of their Church 
are the do@trines of the Bible; but Motheim and his con- 
tinuator reprefent the Armenians as fill Curiftians of the M/- 
seplfite fe& ; and we have not the means of deciding the 
queftion between them and this author. . 

No author, with whofe works we are: acquainted, ‘has 
tranfcribed fo liberally fom himfelf as Dr. Buchanan, After 
what he fays of the Armenians, as Chrifttans peculiarly qua- 
tified to be fuccefsful Miffionaries, he gives the fame account 
that he gave in his Sermon, entitled, The Star in the Eaff, and 
nearly in the fatne words, of certain veftiges of the doétrines 
of revelation, which he witneffed in the different countries 
which he vifited in India. Ik is, therefore, fulficient for us - 
merely to mention the fa, and refer the reader to our review 
of that work*; but we cannot thus pafs over the concluding 
fe&tion of the work before us, although it contains ver 
little which is not to be found in the author’s ALemory of the 
ci of an Ecclefiaftical Eftablifoment for Britifh India. 

Tai 


ajor Scott Waring feems to think, that no other Eccle- 


fiaftical Eftablifhment tor Britifh India is néceffary than that 
of a few Chaplains, as at prefent. 


e¢ All the Britith fubjeéts in Indoftan f{carcely- exceed,” he 
fays, (p. 38), ‘* the number of perfons living in the parith of 
Chelfea ; and the Charch Eftablifhment, formed by the Court of 


DireStors, is calculated as fufficient for a population of thirty.twe 
shoufand fobjects of Great Britain and Ireland,’’ 


a 





* In our xxxvili, vol. p. 579, Xp. 
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This calculatién might bean Penne towards the 
truth, if thofe thirty-two thoufand Britifh fubjeéts lived to- 
gether like the inhabitants of the parith of Chelfea; and if 
there were in Hindooftan no native Chriflians, to whom we 
are bound by the laws of the Gofpel—as facred, it is to be 
hoped, as the calculations of the Court of Diref&tors—to 
afford opportunities of uniting in public worfhip, and having 
the Sacrament of Baptifm adminiftered to their children ; not 
by civil magiftrates or military officers, but by Clergymen 
regularly ordained, who alone derive trom Chrift authority 
for {uch adminifiration. It is to no purpofe that our author 
calls the native Chriftians a rebble! If by a rabble he mean 
a multitude of Jew people, we beg leave to put him in mind, 
that the Saviour of the world died for the low as well as the 
high; that he would have all, for whom he died, to be faved ; 
and that we fhall have much to anf{wer for at the day of judg- 
ment, if we withhold from that rabble any of the means of 
falvation which we can afford them. 

We can afford them the ordinary means of falvation, only 
by eftablifhing in India a regularly organized Church; for 
the prefent writer hopes for as little good as-the Major can 
do, from the exertions of Baptift and Methodift Miffionaries, 
who are accountable to no fuperior for the foundnefs or ten- 
dency of their doctrines, or for the mode in which they carry 
on their miniftry. The arguments urged by Dr. Buchanan, 
towards the conclufion of this work, for the expediency of an 
Eccleliaftical Eftablifhment in Britifh India, are, indeed, un- 
anfwerable; though we wy Seca: differ from him, as well 
as from the Bifhop of Landaff, whofe fentiments on the fub- 
ject are here given to the public, refpeéting the nature.of the 
eftablifhment which would beft anfwer the purpofe. .We 
are decidedly of opinion that no mode can be. devifed fo 
likely to introduce and perpetuate Chriftianity in Indiaj-as 
that by which the firft preachers of the Gofpel introduced: it 
into the Roman Empire ; and that mode feems to be fufhi- 
ciently detailed in the following pious and judicious Refolu- 


tions of the venerable Society for promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge. a 


© 1, Refolved, That the Society are fully perfuaded, that no. 
thing fhort of fuch an eftablifhment of paftoral fuperintendence, 
and fuch a fapply for the miniftry of the Word and Sacraments, 
throughout the Britity Empire in the Eaft, as may ¢ , in 
due meafure, with that whnch conftitutes the main ground of reli. 
gious welfare in the realm of England, can ferve to place the fpiri- 
teal interefts of the Britifh fubjects, in thole parts, upon the beit 
and mpft permanent foundations. ) 


Bb3 “3. That 
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© 3. That the Society beg leave in the fame conviétion, and in 
the fame fpizit of dutiful refpeét,.to obferve, that more than a 
century has elapfed, fince the moft earneft ‘withes of many chief 
and excellent perfons * in this nation were expreffed for procuring 
fuch a form of Church Communion in India, as might ferve to 
demonitrate the religious chara¢ter of the Britifh nation ; to pro. 
vide for the exigencies of our beloved countrymen, when far 
fevered from their friends and connexions; and, at the fame time, 
to induce the natives, by the filent but perfuafive pattern-of religi- 
ous fellowfhip, and the fober invitations of a fettled miniftry, to 
lift their eyes to the truth, and to take courage to this end from 
the profpect of countenance and fhelter, which would thus be fet 
before them. ‘The appearance of perfons in ecclefiaftical funétions, 
fufficiently exalted in character and » both to furnith them 
the needful leifons of inftraction, and to protect them from perfe. 
cution in their change of fentiment and conduct, is molt neceffary to 
the natives, who art at prefent expofed to dreadful hardthips in 
their converfian from error and jidelatry, owing to the inttitutions 
und the prejudices of the r country and the certain forleitures in- * 
ourred by Chriftian Profely tes. 

** 3: Refolved, That the Society, in common with all who 
enjoy the bledings of Communion in the Charch of England, are 
deeply and thororghly convinced, that no fufficiext fupply for the 
m nifterial fueceifian and the necedlities of the extenfive population 
of Britith India, can be furnifhed or continued withoyt fuch an 
eftablithment of the Miniftry, as may be able to regulate and per. 
crete itfeif; which will effectually be obtained by refort to 

pifcopal hands in India, when with the Divine Bleffing fuch 
provifion fhal! be fertled there, It is thus only, in that land, that 
the increafing multitude of thofe who are born of Chriftian Pa. 
rents, and entitled therefore to early baptifm, may be trained for 
every other act and exercife of religious Communioa, according to 
the means of Grace, and mode ot fellowfhip, appointed by our 
Bleifed Lord in his houfehold. It is thas only that fach candidates 
fer God's evertafting favor may be encouraged, and enabled, to 
take upon them their own obligations, by the folemn pledge to be 
rendered by them at their Confirmation, that from thenceforth they 
may draw near to the table of the Lord, It is thus only that a 
regular facceffion of perfons, gualised for the minifterial calling, 
can be raifed and admitted in that country to the facred functions, 
tor the Eyropean and native congregations,’’ 


it was in, this way that Chriflianity was at frit diffufed 
through the vat extent of the Roman Empire; and it is in 
this way only thar it appears pollible to diffule x, wxhout 


—-" 
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® Vide Correfpondence between Archbifhop Tennifon and Dean 
Prideaux, &c. &c. 
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danger, throu Britifh India. We are indeed aware, that 
Major Scott Waring, and his adherents, will object +> this 
ropofal, and, indeed, to every we for employing Englith 
lergymen, or — an Englifh Charch in Hind a 
though he feems to have lutle or no objeétion to Miflionaries 
from any other Church. : 


«« There are now,” he fays, (p. 40), “* a number of Mif. 
fionaries in India from Portugal, Denmark, afd Germany. Was 
{were} that number doubled or trebled, no political mifchief 
would refult from the increafe. But England is the ruling power 
in India; it does not, therefore, follow, as a neceffiry confe- 
quence, that, becaufe Chriftianity has been preached by Euro. 
peans for more than three hundred years, the ruling power, or the 
fubjeéds of the ruling power, may fafely inftitute a {yftem of pro- 
felytifm,’’ 


And does Major S. W. really confider the Danifh and 
German Miffionaries, who refide in Britifh India, and are 
fupported by our Societies for the propagation of the Gajpel, as 
‘not fubjetis of the ruling power? Or, is it conceivable that 
the natives, who underfland neither the Danith, the German, 
nor the Englith language, can make any diftinétion between. 
the German and_Dan:th Miffionaries on the one hand, or 
fober Englith Miffionaries on the other? No; whatever 
jealoufy is, in fuch circumftances, likely to be excited by 
Miffionaries from one of thefe nations, is as likely to be 
excited by Miflionsries from the others, provided they all 
condu& themlelves with equal difcretion ; and it is furely . 
more probable, that well educated Clergymen, of a regu- 
larly conftituted Church, and placed under immediate epil- 
copal infpeétion, will conduc themfelves with dilcretion, 
than a fet of miflionaries, of whatever nation, who, being 
under no ecclefialtical controul, are very liable to be in- 
toxicated by the fumes of fanaticifm. At any rate, theClergy 
of fuch a Church are much more likely to * {peak the fame 
thing, and te have no divifions among themfelves,” than a 
number of independent Miffionaries, of whom one may lay— 
** Tam of Luther;” another, ** I am of Calvin;” a third, 
“ T am of Welley ;” and a fourth, “* Iam of Whitefield ;” 
and thus lead the prejudiced natives to fuppofe that “ Chrift,”’ 
as St. Paul obferves, “ is divided.”” We are as defirous as 
the Bifhop of Landaff can be, * that every Chriflian fhould 
be at liberty to worfhip God according to his confcience ;"" 
but we cannot with thet Miffionaries, having different views 
of Chriftianity, whether thofe differences be of importance 
or not, fhould be fent to ae the Gofpel in Britith 
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Loria ; for we have the authority of Chrift himfelf for bee 
lieving, that the contradi€tory doftrines of fuch men would, 
among the Heathen, defeat the very-obje& of the miffion*. 


me 





- 


Art. VI. The Biofcope, or Dial of Life explained. To which 
is added, a Tranflation of St. Paulinus’s Epifile to Celantia, 
on the Ruie of Chriftian Life; and an elementary View of 
general Chronclogy; with a perpetual folar and lunar Calendar, 
By the Author of ** the Chriftian’s Survey,’ Fe. 12mo, 
Slipp. 12s. Miller. -181¢. 


‘SINCE this little book was publifhed, the author's name 

has been avowedg and it appears that he is alfo the author 
of “* the Chriftian’s Survey,” which we perufed with fo 
much gratification during the progrefs of our $7th vol. (p. 
638,) and of the luminous [lluftration of Virgil’s fourth 
Eclogue, to which we endeavoured to do juftice in our 40th 
vol. (p. 115.) All thefe valuable and ufeful publications 
we are now authorized to attribute to the genius and efforts 
of Mr. Granville Penn, who has thereby eftablifhed a repu- 
tation of the beft and moft defirable kind, in which utility is 
not lefs remarkable than ingenuity. 

Ot the prefent publication it is not too much to fay, that it 
is, for its extent, the moft practically ufeful work that we have 
ever feen. Itgives the true eftimate of human life, and explains 
it in a way not only intelligible to all, but interefting and at- 
tractive. An clegant duodecimo volume is accompanied by a 
neatly-engraved dial, on which the progrefs of man’s life, 
from his birth to 70 years, the average extent of its duration, 
is clearly laid down. The whole fpace is divided into feven 

ual portions, containing ten years each, and they again are 
fubdivided into fingle years; while a moveable index, or hand, 
enables every reader to fet the dial to the exatt period of his 
own progrefs, and to contemplate it in that fituation. That it 
fhould be fo contemplated, with frequent care and attention, 
is the obje& and advice of the author, that no one va be 
able to deceive himfelf as to his real fituation in the {cale, 
and the probabilities of his continuing his progrefs, The 
feven periods of the vital fcale are diftinguithed by capital 





* See St. John xvii, 20—25. 
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letters, engraved over each, into, 1. Childhood, 2, Youth, 3. 
Manhoo!, 4. Vigour, 5. Maturity, 6. Declige, 7. Decay; - 
and at the end of the fcale opens the interminable profpect 
of eternity. The dial, for more convenient examination, is 
fometimes fitted up ina fmall cafe, feparate from the book, 
Even inthe mere view of the dial, as thus deferibed, there is 
much inftruétion. But the mode in which it is illuflrated b 
the author is the moit excellent that can be imagined; for wit 
the foundnefs of the divine it unites the attractive elegance 
of the {cholar, and the perfuafive eloquence of a man who 
rightly feels the fuhjeth, without the flightelt tin¢lure of 
bigotry or cant. Our endeavour, in which we hope to be 
fortunate, will be to give fuch {pecimens of this part as may 
induce every reader of our article, not only to’procure the 
book, but to declare its merits to others,, till every Chriltian 
{hall become a contemplator of the Biofcope. Something 
analogous to this, we ought all to have done without this ad- 
monition, but never was the plan fo diflinétly and fo flrongly 
recommended to the world. After giving the true eftymate 
of human life, the author takes an early epportunhy of cen- 
furing a pretended art, which it feems has been offered to the 
world, under the title of the Macrostoric ArT, or the 
Art of Long Life. ‘The true eftimate is undoubtedly this, 


‘¢ It is in the productivenefs of the time we live (whatever - 
be its quantity) to aw end of value, which alone fets a value upon 
the time we live.” That end of value is affurance of eternal hap. 
pinefs; and every meafure of life which can produce that affarange 
ts equally valuable.” P. 57. : 


On this found principle, the author pronounces juflly a 
trong condemnation upon an art, which teaches to eilimate 
lite according to its mere length. , 


*¢ Here,’” he fays, ‘is a proper place for noticing an effort 
which has been lately made, under the title of the Macrobiotic 
Art, or Art of prolonging Life, to attach a value upon thie 
time, or guantity of life, confidered in itfelf. 

‘© The bills of mortality, we are rold, convey fome of the 
moft important inftruf&ions, by means of afeertaining the law 
which governs the wafte of human life."—“ A new average is 
therefore fought for the length of human life; fetting at nought 
the common agreement of mankind in all ages, and a out 
a vain and pernicious encouragement to earthly views, by falla- 


cioufly extending that average from seventy to upwards of 
ricuty years. A vaft importance is attached to that fmall ex- 
tention of the latter part of life beyond its ancient average, ‘and 
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thence has arifen a prefumptuous and fpurious art profefling to pro. 
bng life beyond its averaged term,” P.58. 


The authors of the art are then introduced, profefling to 
give fuch advice as may enable every one, with occafional 
reference to an enlightened phyfician, to add * from ten to 
fwenty, or even thirty years to his comfortable exiftence.” 
To this Mr. Penn indignantly, but piopeily, replics: 


‘* How humiliating to human nature are the pretenfions to 
fuch an art! How fevere a cenfure does it feem to imply, both 
on the promiles and encouragements of the Gofpel, and on the 
ethical philofophy of the bett and wifeft of the heathens! The 
prefervation cf health is doubthefs a reafonable and becoming oby 
ject of our care, becaufe we can neither difcharge our duties well, 
nor feel the fair gratifications of life, without the comfort of 
health. In taking care of ourhealth, therefore, we take care to 
maintain our bodily powers in the bef condition for diicharging 
the duties of our flations, and for relifhing the various fatisfac. 
tions we are bountilully permitted to enjoy, as a confequenee of 
that difcharge. And this ts the on/y legitimate and worthy motive 
for ftriving to preferve heaith. A prolongation of life is a very 
probable and a very ordinary confequence of health fo preferved, 
though it is very far from being a certain anda neceffary con. 


ct t 


fequence; becaufe the dew which poses P meek the wafte of human 
c 


life is beyond the reach of all human fcrutiny ; as the numerous 
apparent cafualtics, by which we fee it daily abridged, in the 
full eriumph of health and youth, moft clearly and irrefiftibly de. 
monftrate. 

«* But to propofe the prolongation of life for tem, twenty, or 
even thiry ycars beyond the average of /eventy years, as in itfelf 
the proper object of an art; to Jay it down as an axiomy that the 
attainment cf a very long life is, in itfelf, good, and an end wor. 
thy to govern the thoughts and defires of a reafonable man, (when 
all that we can compere aos ? eftimate, oreiteem, }oflife, whether y 
long o: fhort, muft neceflarily be paft and expired before it is énu 
merated) is the mott melancholy fpeculation that has yet fhown itfelf 
to the world, and an affront to al) thofe high prerogatives which are 
awaiting us at the exit from life. The importance thus given to an 
objeét, which has been always rated at fo very different a value, by 
the wifeft and beft of men in all ages, and under every degree of 
illumination, forms an epocha in the hiftory of the human mind ; 
and ivems to mark a tropical point, from whence its energies may 
begin to retrograde, from that forward tendency which it has 
hitherto maintained finee the origin of man, and to recoil back 

_jato the gulf and vertex of this tranfient and perifhable world, 

‘© What fhould we think of @ yowth—and if there is either 

fenfe or virtue in the art it oughe to be.applied when the fprings 
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of life are the foundeft—what fhould we think of @ youth who 
fhould, in the fmalleft degree, care to govern his life by (that 
which is the avowed object of the Macrobiotic Art) the pee 
of adding ten, twenty, or even thirty years of comfortable exif. 
ence to the end of his /eventieth year? Let not fuch a one court 
a dangerous duty upon the fields or waves of glory; let him not 
labour for his country’s weal at the helm of power, for alas! we 
too well know that, by fo doing, he will only provoke the ppera- 
tion of the dew shat governs the wafte of human life! Neither let 
him animate his foul by anticipating the glories of eternity; for 
if he does, they will infallibly eatingisth in it all efteem for 
thofe years of artificial fuperannuation. 

‘¢ Let then the fpurious union be broken between care for 
Lealth and care for life. Let the former be regarded as an object 
of manly and rational concern for the better performance of our 
feveral engagements in life; but let the latter be difcarded, as an 
object of purfuit low and unworthy ; offenfive to the beft fenti- 
ments of man, even ina heathen ftate; and irreconcileable with 
every thought and hope which fhould form the temper of a Chrif- 
tian mind. Let us blefs God, that whea he was pleafed to 
fentence of mortality upon man, and to doom him to the tafk of 
labouring for his daily bread, he did not impofe upon him the 
additional tafk of labouring for @ little more old age. That when 
decline and decay became the general deftiny of man, the divine 
mercy permitted him to look forward, with ferenity and comfort, 
to the term of his diffalution, as a deliverance from increafing 
affitions and infirmities ; inftead of obliging him to his 
endurance of thofe afflictions to the utmolt, by the rules of . 
biotic Art. 


‘¢ Abfurd longevity! More, more, it cries, 
More life, more wealth, more trafh of every kind. 
And wherefore mad for more, when relifh fails? 
Think you the foul, when this life’s rattles ceafe, 

~ Has nothing of more manly to fucceed ? 
Contra@t the tafte immortal ; learn e’en now 
To relith what alone fubfitts hereafter. 
Of ace, the glory is the with to die. 
That with is praife, and promife; it applauds 
Patt life, and promifes our future blifs.”” P, 62, 


It is unneceflary to point out from what poet thefe fine 
lines are taken; and it is one high commendation of the book, 
that it is enlivened throughout by well-chofen paffages, from 
this fublimely inflru@ive though unequal a Of the mode 
in which Mr. Pean comments upon the Dial itfelf, a good. 
{pecimen (though indeed every {pecimen mutt be 
be feen in the followiwg paffage, Ie is part of its appli- 
cation 
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cation to youth, as intended to inculcate modefly at that 
period. it hs i 

“* As a Monitor, yonth will be admonifhed hy the Biofcope, to 
confider well the quality of the years whieh it is living, which 
quality ts infcribed over againft thofe years upon the fcale. What- 
ever be the ftage of youth, that confideration will effe€tually check 
prefumption and {elf-fufficiency. Small is the capacity of man 
mm its largeft extent, when compared with the parts and plans of 
tities vaft aniverfe ; and fmall the portion of thefe parts and plans 
which it can ever comprehend. What then muft be the capacity 
of cutiyNoop and of yourn, when they have not attained 
eves to the fma!} capacity of manhood ? 

‘€ An enrly fenfe and confcioufnefs of this great truth will lay 
the fecureit ground for a future general knowledge of truth, fo far 
as we can gequire it; by putting the mind in a pofture of defence 
againft all illufion, either from within or from without. For a 
fenfe of our natural incapacity will reconcile us to a fenfe of ig- 
norance concerning every thing which is too large for our capa- 
city to embrace. 

‘© Ignorance, fays an able and ingenious naturalift, often 
difters from what is called knowledge, only by a lefs degree ot 
error. Jr ought to be inculcated upon all men, that, next to the 
pofitive knowledge of things which may be known, the mof 
important fcience is, to know how to remain ignorant. J don’t 
know, ought to be a frequent anfwer of all teachers to their pupils, 
to accuflom them to make the fame anfwer without feelin 
afhamed *. ' 

«¢ I know not a more wife or excellent rule, for the early 
tuition of the mind, than is contained in the foregoing obferva- 
tion. It was the fenfe of this great truth, under the darknefs 
of heathenifm, that made the fagacious philofophy of Cicero with. 
hold affent on many points, to which he would readily have 
yielded it, had he, hike us, had a fufficient voucher for their truth. 
Widely different was that noble temper of mind from the vain 
and {purious philofophy, which has difgraced the Chriftia ages, 
in which univerfal doubt or /ceptici/m has been propounded as thie - 
proper carriage of the mind, againit the united vouchers of heaven 
and earth. 

- * Tet youth then, whether in or out of childhood, remark 
_ the Biofcope the character of its years, and the fmallnefs of 
the progrefs it has made in life; and let it infer how fmall that 
capacity muft be, which will ftill be fmall, even when it hall 
have journeyed to the oppoffte extremity of the fcale. 

_ *.To my very young readers, if any fuch 1 thould find, .I 
offer the following fable ; leaving. it to their good fenfe to deduce, 





* De Luc’s Lettres farda Terre, t. 1, p. 228. 
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from what has been already faid, the moral, which ir is plainly 
defigned to convey. 


‘© THE COCKLE-SHELL AND THE SEA, 


‘* A cockle.thell, whofe flender cup 
Had by a wave been lifted up, 
And gently lodged, fecure and found, 
A little way upon the ground, 
Yet not fo far, but every day : 
She drank the falling of the fpray ; 
Grew vain at length to think that fhe 
Contained a portion of the fea, 
And why not mere? at length the cried, 
And why not waves, and why not tide ? 
Perhaps, though men account me finall, 
I might, on proof, contain it all, 
‘Tis worth the trial; how fhould I 
Be fure 1 can’t unlefs 1 try? 
Fired by the grandeur of the thought, 
To quit her fafe retreat fhe fought, ~ 
And, victim of her ideot pride, 
Plunged downward in the iwelling tide. 
But now no fav’ring wave was there ; 
Ambition fled, arofe defpair, . 
‘When a rude billow, that receiv’d 
‘The wanton fool, now undeceiv’d, 
Recoiling for a moment, bore 
The buoyant trifle from the fhore, 
And murmur’d, Ideot, learn, too late, 
The mifery of prefumption’s fate. 
Of holding feas no longer think, : 
The watte fpray thou no more fhalt drink ; 
Know, vain pretender, to thy coft, 
Thy {mail capacity is loft. 
Then, flowing with impetuous fhock 
Againft the angle of a rock, 
The thell, at one tremendous ftroke, 
Into a hundred atoms broke.’ P. 72. 


The latter part of this volume, after the paneinns opee 
the Bio!cope, contains feveral ufeful things; viz. Sir W. 
Jones’s Andrometer, referred to in the former part; “* The 
Rule of Chriflian Life,” tranflated from the Epiltle of Pauli- 
pus, Bifhop of Nola, to Celantia, with a preliminary account 
of the excellent author. This Epiftle has generally been 


printed with the works of St. Jerom, and ftands as the 14th of 


the Epiftles, in the Paris edition of his works, vol. 1f, This 
Epiflle is elegantly tranflated, and highly deferving of that 
7 di on. 
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diftin€&tion. Then follows ** an elementary View of general 
Chronology,”’ comprifing feveral very ufeful tables. 

We conclude, therefore, with the repetition of our firft 
affertion, that this work is of very fingular merit, and de. 
ferves univerfal perufal and attention. In proportion as its 
pleafing admonitions are ubferved, the fate of manners can. 
not fail to be improved. 





Art. VII. Tales. By the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B. 
Svo. SYS pp. Is. Hatchard. 1812. 


*N Mr. Crabbe’s Poems, already known to the public, 
every difcriminating reader muft have remarked very orie 
ginal delineation of charaéter, masked by ftrong and fome- 
times even coarfe features; a feitile invention of incident, 
with a propenfity to difplay rather the bad than the favour. 
able fide of human nature; an eafy flow of narrative verfi- 


fication, fometimes negligent and harfh, more frequently 
pointed and appropriate. A flyle, in hort, perfectly his 


own, and happily imitated, though with more of caricature 
than in moft of the other fpecimens, in the * Rejected Ad- 
drefies.”” 

Exaétly the fame is the chara€ter of the prefent volume; 
fo exatily, that it has more the appearance of a collection of 
epifodes, cut out of longer poems, like his former compofi- 
tions, than of a fet of tales, originally written and intended 
as fuch. We can hardly, indeed, perfuade ourfelves that 
the perfonages here exhibited were not primarily intended to 
figure in the Village, the Parith Regifter, or the Borough, 
though for fome reafon laid afide, and thus referved for ano- 
ther form of publication. This remark is by no means 
intended as a reproach. Mr. Crabbe’s former poems had 
too much excellence, for any one to be offended at the family 
likenefs obferved in the prefent, however flrong. 

The colleétion contains twenty-one tales, much varied in, 
their fubjetts, except perhaps that the moft flriking circum- 
flance in the 17th and 20th is rather too nearly the fame. 
The firkt is perhaps interior to moft of the reft. In intereft 
it certainly 18; Tecording only the feparate triumphs of two 
orators, as each fpoke upon, what is vulgarly called, his own 
dunghill. - The fecond, entitled ** the Parting Hour,’ has 
fomething peculiarly touching in the pictare it difplays, of a 

man 
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man grown old in abfence, revifiting the fcene of his youth. 
ful joys. Life certainly prefents few fo. melancholy me- 
mentos of the filent change which is always going on, im- 

erceptible at {mall intervals, but radical and total after a 
lone period ; and the effeét is admirably given. The part- 
ing of a youthful couple is firft defcribed, and the tale pro. 
ceeds thus: 


«© They parted thus, by hope and fortune led, 
And Judith’s hours in penfive pleafure fled; 
But when return’d the youth ?--the youth ne more 
Return’d exulting to his native hore ; 
But forty years were paft, and then there came 
A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and lame, 
His mind opprefs’d with woes and benr with age his frame : 
Yes! old and griev'd, and trembling with decay, 
Was Allen landing in his native bay, 
Willing his breathlefs form fhould blend with kindred clay. 
Jn an autumual eve he left the beach, 
In fuch an eve he chanc’d the port to reach ; 
He was alone; he prefs’d the very place 
Of the fad parting, of the laft embrace: 
There ftood his parents, there recir’d the maid, 
So fond, fo tender, and fo much afraid ; 
And on that fpot, through many a year, his mind 
Turn’d mournful back, half finking, half refign’d, 


«© No one was prefent; of its crew bereft, 
A fingle boat was in the billows left ; 
Sent from fome anchor’d veffel in the bay, 
At the returning tide to fail away: 
O’er the black ttera the moon.light foftly play’d, 
The loofen’d forefail flapping in the fhade : 
All filent elfe on fhore; but from the town 
A drowfy peal of diftant bells came down; 
_ From the tall houfes, here and there, a light 
Serv'd fome confus’d remembrance to excite : 
‘ There,’ he obferv’d, and new emotions felt, 
* Was my firft home—and yonder Judith dwelt : 
Dead! dead are all! I long—I fear to know,” 
He faid, and walk’d impatient, and yet flow. 


‘© Sudden thete broke upon his grief a noife 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys: 
Seamen returning to their fhip were come, 
With idle numbers ftraying from their home ; 
Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 
Strove fome familiar features to behold; 
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While fancy aided memory ;—* Man! what cheer #” 
A failor cried; * Art thou at anchor here ?” 

Faintly he anfwer’d, and then'tried to trace 

Some youthful features in fome aged face : 

A fwarthy matron he beheld, and thought 

She might unfold the very truths he fought ; 

Confus’d and trembling, he the dame addrefs’d : 

* The Booths! yet live they ?’ paufing and ovprefs’ds 
Then fpake again :—* Is there no ancient man, 

David his name ?—affift me, if you ¢an.— 

Flemings there were—and Judich, doth fhe live ?” 
The woman gaz’d, nor could an anfwer give; 

Yet wond’ring ftood, and all were filent by, 

Feeling a ftrange and folemn fympathy. 

The woman mofing, faid: * She knew foll well 
Where the old people came at lait to dwell ; 

They had a married daughttr, and a fon, 

But they were dead, and now réemain’d not one.’ 


© © Yes,” faid an elder, who had paus’d intent 
On days long paft, * there was a fad event ;— 
One of thefe Booths—it was my mother’s tale~ 
Here left his lafs, 1 know not where to fail: 
She faw their parting, and obferv’d the pain; 
But never came th’ unhappy man again ;’ 
‘ The fhip was captur’d’—Allen meekly faid : 
€ And what became of the forfaken maid ?” 
The woman anfwer’d; © I remember now, 
She uos’d to tell the laffes of her vow, 
And of her lover’s lofs, and I have feens 
The gayelt hearts grow fad where fhe has been: 
Yet in her gtief fhe married, and was made 
Slave to a wretch, whom meekly the obey d, 
And early buried—but I know no more. __ 
And hark! our friends are haft’ning to the fhore.’ ’”*  P. 31. 


The fequel, as it relates to the maiden left behind, muft 
alfo be given. 


‘¢ Thus where he liv’d and lov’d,—unhappy change !— 
le feems a ftranger, and finds all ate ftrange. 


‘¢ But now a widow, in a village near, 
Chanc’d of the melancholy man to hear: 
Old as the was, to Judith’s bofom came 
Some {trong emotions at the well-kaown name ; 
He was her much-lov’d Allen, fhe had ftay’d 
‘Ten troubled years, a fad afflicted nfaid : 
*Fhen the was wedded, of his death affur'd, 
And much of mis’ry in her lot endur’d: 
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Her hufband died; her children foughe their bread 
In various places, and to her were dead. 

‘The once-fond lovers met; not grief nora 
Sicknefs nor pain, their hearts could difengage : 
Each had immediate confidence; a friend 
Both now beheld, on whom they might depend: 

* Now is there one to whom I can exprefs 

My nature’s weaknefs, and my foul’s diftrefy.’. . 
Allen look’d up, and with impatient heart— 

« Let me not lofe thee—never let us part: 

So Heaven this comfort to my fafferings give, 

Iris not all diftrefs, to think and live.’ 

‘Thus Allen {poke ; for time had not remov’d 

The charms attach’d to one fo fondly lov’d: 

Who with more health, the miftrefs of their cot, 
Labours to foothe the evils of his lot. 

To her, to her alone, his various fate, 

At various times, ’tis comfort. to relate ; 

And yet is forrow—the too leves2@ hear 

What wrings her bofom, and compels the tear.’’ P. 34. 


The tale is well continued to the end, and is extremely 
pleafing. ‘* The Gentleman Farmer,” (tale 3,) gives the 
well touched hiflory of a man, who determining to be com- 
pletely independent, but not drawing his independence from 
religious foarces, becomes, by very natural fteps, a complete 
dupe and flave. Tale 4, entitled ** Procraftination ;” the 
Mh, called * the Mother;” the IIth, ‘* Edward Shore;’ 
the 12th, “* Squire Thomas ;”’ the 14th, ** the Struggles of 
Confcience;”’ the 17th, ‘* Refentmenr;”’ and the 20th, 
“‘ the Brothers,’’ all give, more or lefs, thofe gloomy views 
of life and charaéter, which, however excellent in narra- 
tion and invention, afford probably but little gratification to 
the majority of readers. The more they have to boatt of 
truth and probability, the more the heart finks at the reflec. 
tion that fuch things may, and poflibly have been true, Of 
** the Squire and Prieft,”’ (tale 15,) it is not eafy to fee the 
drift. The beft we can make of it is, that the zeal of a 
young man, not governed by difcretion, at once impedes his 
fortunes, and fails to produce the molt deGirable cffeéts, even 
where it fucceeds.¢ But his zeal is certainly honeft and up. 
right, and though it feems to be hinted that it is methodiftie 
cal, there is nothing fanatical either in his expreflions of 
condué&t. “* The Convert,” (tale 19,) feems to contain 
inerely the verfified hiftory of a bookfelling adventurer in 
London, well known as his own biographer, and as having 
been alternately a convert, an apoftate, aud a yong to the 
anafics, 
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fanatics. The 2ift, ** the Learned Boy,” is a difgufting 
hiftory of a ftupid lad, and except that it collaterally throws 
fome contempt upon atheiftical prefamption, is little worthy 
of notice. 

But ** the Frank Courthhip,” (tile 6,) “ the Widow,” 
(7,) ** the Lover’s Journey,” (t0.) ** Jeffe and Colin,” (13,) 
** the Confidant,”’ (16,) are pleafing in all refpeéts, and ad- 
mirably told, particularly ** Jeffe.” ‘ The Patron,” (5,) 
is a melancholy tale, but pleafing, of the difappointments of 
a youthful poet. ‘* Arabella,” (9,) and “* the Wager,” (13,) 
are rather humourous, particularly the latter. Some of thofe, 
however, which are not on the whole fatisfaftory, have paf- 
fages of high beauty. Of this nature is the following, from 
the unpleafing tale of * the Mother.” It defcribes the de- 
clining days of a very ill-ufed daughter. 


«© While quickly thus the mortal part declin’d, 
The happiett vifions fill’d the ative mind; 
A foft, religious melancholy gain’d 
Entire poffeflion, and for ever reign’d : 
On Holy Writ her mind repofing dwelt, 
She faw the wonders, fhe the mercies felt; 
Till in a ble and glorious reverie, 
She feem’d the Saviour as on earth to fee, 
And, fill’d with love divine, th* attending friend to be; 
Or the who trembling, yet confiding, ftole 
Near to the garment, touch’d it, and was whole; 
When, fuch the intenfenefs of the working thought, 
On her it feem’d the very deed was wrought ; 
She the glad patient’s fear and rapture found, 
The holy tranfport, and the healing wound ; 
This was fo fix’d, fo grafted in the heart, 
That fhe adopted, nay became the part: 
But one chief fcene was prefent to her fight, 
Her Saviour refting in the tomb by night ; 
Her fever rofe, and ill her wedded mind 
Was to that fcenc, that hallow'd cave, confin’d,-.: 
Where in the fhade of death the body laid, 
There watch’d the fpirit of the wandering maid; 
Her looks were fix’d, intrane’d, illum’d, ferene, 
In the ftill glory of the midnight fcene; 
‘There at her Saviour’s feet, in vifion’s bleft, 
‘Th’ enraptur’d maid a fecret joy poffefs’d ; 
In patience waiting for the firft-born ray 
Of that all-glorious and triamphane day 8 
To this idea all her foul the gave, 
Her mind repofing by the facred grave; 
‘Lhen fleep would feal the eye, the vifion clofe, 
And fteep the folemn thoughts in brief repofe.’’ 
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‘© Then gtew the foul ferene, and all its powers 
Again reftor’d illum’d the dying hours ; 
But Reafon dwelt where Fancy ftray’d before, 
And the mind wander’d from its fcenes no more ; 
Till Death approach’d, when every look exprefs’d 
A fenfe of blifs, till every fenfe had reft.’* P. 155. 






The prudent admonitions of a parent to his poetical fon 


are well given in the fifth tale. 


‘¢ Hear me, my boy, thou haft a virtuous mind— 


But be thy virtues of the fober kind ; 

Be not a Quixote, ever up in arms 

To give the guilty and the great alarms : 

If never heeded, thy attack is vain; 

And if they heed thee, they’ll attack again, 
‘Then too in ftriking at that heedlefs rate, 
Thou in an inftant may’ft decide thy fate. 


‘¢ Leave admonition—let the Vicar give 
Rules how the nobles of his flock fhould live ; 
Nor take that fimple fancy to thy brain, 

That thou canft cure the wicked and the vain, 


“* Our Pope, they fay, once entertain’d the whim, 
Who fear’d not God fhould be afraid of him ; 
But grant they fear’d him, was it further faid, 
That he reform’d the hearts he made afraid? 
Did Chartres mend? Ward, Waters, and a fcore 
Of flagrant felons, with his floggings fore ? 
Was Cibber filenc’d ? No; with vigour bleft, 
And brazen front, half earneft, half in jeft, 
He dar’d the bard to battle, and was feen 
In all his glory, match’d with Pope and fpleen ; 
Himfelf he ftripp’d, the harder blow to hit, 
Then boldly match’d his ribaldry with wit; 
The poet’s conqueft truth and time proclaim, 
But yet the battle hurt his peace and fame.’’ P. 87. 


This is reafon and truth. The following paflage, from the 
tale of Edward Shore, who, being born with genius, is 
ruined by felf-confidence, finely fhows the alternative by 
which he might have been recovered, had he enjoyed the 


benefits of religion. 


‘© Such was his fall; and Edward, from that time, 


Felt in full force the cenfure and the crime— 

Defpis’d, afham’d; his noble views before, 

And his proud thoughts degraded him the more : 
Ce 
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Should he repeat—would that conceal his fhame ? 
Could peace be his? It perith’d with his fame: 
Himfclf he feorn’d, nor could his crime forgive,—= 
He fear’d to die, yet felt afhain’d to live: 

Griev’d, but not contrite was his heart; opprefs’d, 
Not broken; not converted, but diftrefs’d ; 

He wanted will to bend the ftubbori knee, 

He wanted light the caufe of ill to fee, ' 
To learn how frail is man, how humble then fhould e; 
For faith he had not, or a faith too weak © 

‘Vo gain the help that humbled finners feck ; 

Eife had he pray'd—to an offended God 

His tears had flown a penitential flood ; 

‘Though far aitray, he would have heard the ‘call 

Of mercy—‘ Come! retura thou prodigal ;’ 

‘Then, though confus’d, dittrefs’d, afham’d, afraid, 
Stull had the trembling penitent obey’d ; 

Though faith had fainted, when affail’d by fear, 
Hope to the foul had whifper’d, ‘ Perfevere!’ 

Till in his Father’s houfe an humbled guett, 

He would have found forgivenefs, comtort, reft.”” P. zor. 


We might long continue quoting with gratification to our- 
felves and our readers. Buc it is time to. defift, concluding 
with a few remarks of another kind. ‘The langaage of Mr. 
Crabbe is in general pure, but blemifhes are tovbe found. 
In the paffage laft quoted * few” is ufed tor ** flowed,” 
by a folecifim fimilar to the vulgar miilake of “ overflown” 
for ** overflowed.” Thefe come froin fy, not flow. He 
ules wed tor wedded; ** was wed,” which: is perhaps pro- 
vinctal, It occurs feveral times. Of. paflages taultly ob. 
fcure feveral might be pointed out. The prefs has been, in 
general, well correéted; but pages 274 and 5 prefent fome 
rematkable errors, as “* now’ for ewa, in the former, 
* thefe”’ for sAere in the lattet, and perhaps “ danger’’ for 
RL OC. 

‘If we are to {um up, in conclufion, oar general opinion of 
the book, it is briefly this: it is flrongly marked with - the 
characeriftic peculiarities of the author; but it is what no 
writer but one. of original genius could have produced, and 
what no reader, who delights In accurate pictures of human 
character, can perufe without delight. 
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Art. VILL Aefehyli Tragoedice quie fuperfunt, deperditarum 
Fabularum Fragmenta, et Scholia Greca, ex Editione T. Stan- 
leit, cum Verfione Latina ab ip/o emendata, et Commentario longe 
quam antea fuit auctiori ex MSS. ejus nunc demum edito: ac- 
cedunt Varia Led. et Nota Vv. Dad. critica ac philologice, 
quibus {eat paffim intertexuit Samuel Butler, M.A. Re- 
zie Schola Salopienfis A peneenencorons Coll. Div. Joann. 
apud Cantabr. nuper Socius. om. I, Cantabrigiz, 
Typis ac Sumptibus Academicis 1809; veneunt Londini, 
apud W. H. Lunn, | vol. 4to. 8v0. 2 vols, 


D*: Butler’s reputation as an excellent {cholat is too ge- 
nerally known, and the elevated and important fitu. 
ation which he fills, with equal credit to himfelf, and 
advantagé to the youths, who are Fn under his care, is 
too public, to make it at all neceflary for us to expatiate on 
his hnerary acquirements, orto introduce him with cuftomary 
pomp to the notice of our readers, who, when they mect in 
the walks of literature with perfons of lefs notoriety, ex. 
claim, we doubt not, to themfelves, (with the Tragedian), 


arac tis; wdbev; rivos; 


For our own patts, we are too much intent upon conveys 
ing toour readers fuch remarks, as have occurred to us in 
the perufal of the work, to employ many pages, like fome 
contemporary journals, in prefatory obfervations, contain. 
ing nothing new, which might compenfate for the room 
which they occupy. As to the controverfy between Dr. 
Butler and the writer in a certain Review, we fhall not enter 
upon the fubjeét, becaufe it. is not fairly before us; and 
perhaps the fooner it is difmiffed from the public attention, 
the better, as fuch acrimonious flri€tures and indignant re- 
torts prefent us with no very favourable view of learning, 
and its poffeffors. Jortin, in the preface to the ALi/cellane- 
ous Objervations upon Authors ancient and modern, lays, “I 
remember to have read that David Pareus, who had been ill 
ufed by Jofeph Scaliger, concluded that the devil was the 
author of critici{m, omnino credo Diabolum fuiffe audlorem cri- 
tiees.”’ We certainly think that it would have required 
more than ordinary patience to bear up againtt fuch a pref- 
fure without amurmur. Time will aflignto each his due, 
whether we interfere or not. 
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The title-page to the volume, which we have tran{cribed, 
informs the reader what he is to expeét in this work. The 
fupplementary notes of Stanley are* many of them highly 
valuable, not fo much for the critical, as for the philological 
matter, which they contain. His emendations but rarely 
faisfy us, wherecs his knowledge of manners, cuftoms, 
ceremonies, and opinions, has enabled hrmto illaftrate many 
obfeure pallages in his author ; and the adimirers cf /Efchy- 
lus are deeply indebted to him for his profound and erudite 
gominentary. Dr. Butler’s work furnifhes the ftudent with 
almoft every thing whith 1s valuable in the different editions 
of Aufchylus, and concentrates very many of the various 
obfervations, written exprefsly upon A&{chylus, which are 
‘ifperfed in books of mifcellaneous criticifm, befides nus 
merous and excellent original notes by the editor himfelf, 
Ve have been often told that the arrangement of the work 
is exceedingly inconvenient ; but howewer inconvenient it 
may be, it 1s an indifpenfable requifite to every fcholar who 
wifhes 10 read AEfchylus with accuracy, and who does not 
happen to hve an accefs to nearly adozen editions of A{chy- 
‘as, and to numerous commentators and critics.—Who 
would refufe a place in his library to Kufter’s edition of 
Aritlophanes, becaufe the notes of J. Cafaubon, KR. Bentley, 
and I, Spanheim, as well as Kulter’s own, are kept perfett 
ly diflinét, when they might have been incorporated P—We 
would, indeed, fuggeft to Dr. Butler the propriety of in- 
corporating the three fets of Scholia, of placing them under 
the text, and of putting Stanley’s verfion on the oppofite 
paze, fhould he ever publifh a fecond edition of his 
/'chylus, as we fincerely hope he will foon have occa- 
fion to do. But it is faid that Dr. Butler’s work cannot be 
generally ufed: we reply that it may be as much ufed as an 
other Variorum edition; it is more particularly addreffed to 
the /chelar, whereas Mr. Blomfield writes avowedly, as we 
learn from his preface, for the ufe of the /ludent. But even 
Mr. Blomfield’s book by no means fuperfedes the ufe of 
Dr. Butler’s, as we know from our own experience. It is 
idle to object to Dr. Butler that he ufes Stanley’s text, when 
he might lave adopted a better; for, in the firft place, he 
had not the liberty of choice, and, in the next place, if he had 
poileiied the liberty of choice, it might have been a queftion 
with him, as it would have been with us in the fame fitwation, 
how far Stanley's notes would ‘be intelligible without Stan- 
Jey’s text. , 

This firlt volume in quarto contams the Prometheus 
Defnetes, aud the Supplices: We have but few remarks to 

offer 
3 
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offer upon the firft play, becaufe we have already devoted 
many pages to the confideration of it in our obfervations 
upon Mr. Blomfield’s edition. We now procced to the 
work itfelf. 


PROMETHEUS DESMOTES. 
V.71. GAM aduQi mrcveais pacyarsortexs Care, 


We find the following gloffes in the Schol. A. Maoy2%u6- 
sigas, Seoua, Schol. B. deouns, Schol. C. dara Care 2 
megi Tas Wrcveas avTs uaoyadiornes diaQwarcas, aro deca. 
Stanley well tranflates the word pasyadusrigas by catenas 
axillares. Dr. Butler judicioufly cites the note of Morell, 
“* Macoxyarsornp, 9 dia tay pacyarioy deouos TS Uroluyin, J. 
Poll. I. 10. ra dé dwe res Guus ray Irmo pasyadsorices.” 
Mr. Blomfield prefents us with this note: “* pacyadssrie, 
Lorum equi pectorale, Etymol. M. p. 560, 38, 2dézadva, of 
nara ta iamav ornfiwy imavres, of wacyaduornges, Herod. 
I. 216. cingula, qua fub axillis Maffageta geflabant, pasx%z< 
dusryeas vocat, cf. Notas in Thom. M.v. Maan.” Stoeber 
has, in the paffageto which Mr. Blomfield refers, the follow- 
ing note: *“ eae. 71. Schol. wacyarusieas, Seoud, 
GvTi TH Deocve GUTOY Kal Mapa Tas MAcvoas, pacyarsorieas, 
Safworexs, Hros Seouss: non videntur hec ab eadem manu 
profeéta, dialaergas vitiofe pro Sialworngas, quos a paryas 
Avsrne accurate diftinguit Pollux II. 173. feq. [he is fpeak- 
ing of the vertebra, tmranadena ciow 05 oPovddAo of Tay DAny 
CUYKAULMIY TH Paxer Magexovtes Povdvdu, ovo cv xai dex 
CZK EWS, Bs ovonaCeor payers, wevre OE Soddos, xal THv pey 
ima ry "Ardavti, xab tiv én” adtw cagna dopareiav, AoPadizy, 
ndroPiav, rov O& om’ adr, pasyarisriga, tes dé domes, 
Bheveiras xehaos}, quorum ulus in re equeflri, funt Jora, 
quae equorum {capulis /ubtenduntur, Poll. I. 1+7. Schol. Arift. 
Equit. v. 765. A&wadva, of ornSizior Dwg, ho paaya~ 
duarhges Trav im@mwy: Occurri etiam verbum pasyarudw, ob- 
trunco, ap, Aefch. Choeph. v. 437. twacyarsoins dé 6’, ws 
ror’ Edu, ad quem locum vide qui doét. Stanleius notavit.” 
It is plain from the paflage of Herodotus, cited in Mr, 
Blomfield’s note, that wacxadusrng is as much /orum hominis, 
(we fay hominis, as ctsdiag both the fexes) as it is Jorum 
equi pefforale, notwithitanding the contrary opinion of the 
critics, whom we have cited above, and therefore that the 
word is not metaphorically ufed in the paflage of the Prome- 
theus. Thus Heflychius fays, dvapacyarsarne, Eidos yuvasneins 
xioue, and Alberti informs us that “ ulurpavit vocem 
Phidippides comicus in Adeniazufis, tefte Polluce, L. V. 

Cc3 100 ;” 
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100;"" now Pollux is in this paflage fpeaking of the female 
drefs, and atually mentions the very word wasyarisne as 
forming a part of it; wegi 32 rois stevos, aividas, waoyaric- 
Tiigas, Kal avauaoyarkisnpa, ws Didurwidns, 6 ris Kapwdias 
rontns, tv Adwuatsoas. Flunger fays upon the paflage of 
Hefychius ; ‘* Species mundi muliebris, fed qualis? intel- 
ligo pulvillos, quos mulieres fupponunt axillis: item fafcias 
pectorales, quibus puella fororiantes papillas coercent con- 
itringendo pe&tus, ne videantur mammofe.” The fecond 
interpretation, as we venture to fay, is the true one: the 
following important note throws great hght upon the word 
firft cited from Pollux, ‘as well as upon the words of Flun- 


ger. 
“* Capitium, quod capiat pefus: idem De Vita P. R. h. 1V. 


Neque id ab orbita matrum familias infituti, quod ca peore ac lacer. 
zis erant apertis, nec capitia habebant: plane hic capitia peori 
tegendo, non capiti, ut voluit Nonius; videturque effe quem 
Graci pacyadornce vocabant : erant et ad vinciendum pettus 
Rtrophia, et fafcia, de quibus Terentius intellexit, de pucllis 
loquens quas matres ftudent effc 


Demiffis humeris, vino peBore, ut graciles fienty 
Si gua ch babitior paulo, pugilem effeaiunt, deducunt cibume 


Nam fafciis illis suas; et wquos humeros reddebant, cum 
contra in pugilibus fuis torofi: Xenophon, doweg % wieras ree 
ply Suse wayvrorrar, Ta St cxiAn Acwrovertas: ergo ftrophio tumo. 
rem mec cohibebant, fafciis illis homerorum caftigabant 


faperfluum, et quafi loxuriantem, “sas eQevyaira habitum : itaque 
apud Ovidium, dae : 


Conveniunt humeris tenues ameletides altis, 


Ego lego omaletides ; suad rides enim videntur vocate cfie: quod 
iis equabanter humeri, et complanabantor.’’ — Jof. Scaligeri Cow. 
Je@anea in Varronem De L. L., Amftelodami, 1623. p. 56. 


Thus then it appeats that pacyaduerng is called capitinm 
in Latin, that it forms part in the drefs both of men, and of 
women, ag well as in the trappings of a horfe, and that whe- 
ther it be applied to a man, a woman, or a horfe, it, inva- 
riably means a ftrong ligature, fomething which preffes firmly. 
together and binds Sofel ', the part of the beh te whych it 
isapphed. This view of the word will enable us to compre- 
hend the full meaning of the paffage in the Prometheus, of 
which the fpirit has not been fufficiently underflood by’ the 
commentators. Wehave inthe Chocphora, v. 437, | 


"qextK2riodns Oe 6’, ws tor’ Edy, 
where 
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where we find in the Scholia, xaresxedace 38 +d asyarics 
Ove: duty 4 Kavramyisrea, which Stanley tranflates by 
amputateé funt extremitaies corporis, ut hoc quogue Jeias, and 
where he fays, “ Amputare folebant veteres iis, quos e me- 
dio fuftuliffent, extremitates corporis, puta manus, pedes, 
aures, nares, &c. et colloappendere, quod acxaariZayv dix. 
ere.” But there is another meaning of the word, upon 
which a// the commentators, and aj] the oritics whom we 
have yet feen, have been perfectly filent, or elfe have refer- 
red it tothe other meaning, except H,. Stephens, who in the 
Thef. Ling. Grac. (Index) fimply quotes the words of Hefy- 
chius, who feems alone to have noticed this meaning, and 
whofe words are, vasyadisbrivar, dvneria%a: ix Tdv wacya- 
Adv: hence then it fhould feem that pasyaducbyver means 
to be to death by being fufpended, ex axillis. We have 
{lated and proved in our remarks upon the Prometheus, as 
edited by Mr. Blomfield, that the punifhment of Prome- 
theus was crucifixion, analogous in almoft every refpe& to 
the Roman fervile punilhment: and we add that this punifh. 
ment was feleéted becaufe his guilt was theft. Now the 
pwasyarisnees, of which we read in this paflage, were intend- 
ed tor the purpofe of /u/pending Prometheus to the flake, ex 
axilis, and our readers will infiantly perceive the energy 
which this interpretation gives to the paflage. 


Vi. LI72. maros pw’ & eAiyAwasos wesbis 
"semana G¢rkei. 


It was a favourite comparifon of the ancients to contraf 
the. fpeaker’s art with the inchanter’s art, as our readers will 
fee by the following excellent note. 


“ Infra v. ab hine 48. [L. II. Sy/o: Statii] poeta blandam ac 
fuaveny Glauciz pucri vocem ita defcribit, 


“© Blandis ubinam ora arguta guerelis, 

Et mixte rifu lacryme; penitufgue loquentis 
Hy blais vox mixta favis, cui fibila ferpens 
Ponerct, et Jove vellent fervire noverca ? 


—Papinius hic ad bland# vocis vires ac orationes dulcedinem al. 
ludit, quam: cygh txcantamentis vetercs comparare folent, ac ean. 

pene vimobtinere afferunt: unde Plato in Exthydemo taculta- 
tem oratoriam éxcantatricis artis-partem-quandam effe ait, his ver. 
bis, Kal. yae [Ads ol tt dsdeeg GUTO oF Aeyowssos, Otay cuyyivwuas 
bend iateangih Yentorus ive, * aUTH Nn Tin avtav Geomiore tig 
n trbnan, x pir Tor diy Cavparrtor iors ye rig tiv walle, iyead 
T6 ®) Qarayyivr, oHOET Wry K, THY arAwy Ongiwrte, Ky TWH ANANCIS 
C4 iote 
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tori, % Oi dimecrar Te, wm ixxAncracTHr, — Tar wAADY EyAw KHANDKe 
Tt, %) wagaurbia reyyarwsw teas: vel ex folo hoc Platonis loco 
mens Papinii fatis clara eft: adeo blanda, inquit, ac mellea erat 
vox Glauciz pueri, ut non fecus ac arcana quadam incantationis 
facultate, qualem Marfi et Pfylli in ferpentibus allicientibus ad- 
hibere folent, inftructa, ipfos etiam ferpentes potoitlet delinire ; 
fimillima locutio eft ila Ennodii Carm. 2. quem et olim in 
Papinianis meis attuli, 


Eloguiolyncem, tu fubdes voce leonem, 
Melle tuo ferpens gutturis arma premet : 


hic gutiuris arma elegantiflime venexum appellat: melle tuo eadem 
ratione dixit, utnofter, Hybleis vox mixta favis: fic L, V. Syix, 
de Crifpino, juvene elegantiffimo canjt, 


Qui voce potes pre vertere morfus 
Serpentum, atgue omnes vultu placare novercas. 


C. Gevartii El-forum L, ILI. ¢. 10, p. 1379. 


V.157. wiv 8 aibépiw xiveyn’? 8 radas 
EXSpois Ewixapra wémovba. 

Schol. A. domep cidwrov xpéuamar dd rov dépa, emixapra 
wewovbas rois ex pois, Schol. B. évacpiov xpeuacua drapywy, 
Schol. C. viv 82 gréwov$a 5 radas xivvyma weaver xpiuacue 
aiPépiov, “yay eldwrov Tos AAAS Geots Tos Emois EXApois* nivuryjra, 
Td Kiva, © esr Rpwroremoy Td Kuve, & & xavdw % KivUEd, v 
SE miveyece Woe Dew ev Tw mepe wera palds yiwouevn, & XpUsNs 
iv tw Nexivwro Qarayyes, 8 Est alla vev. “ex d& TH xiydw 
Tapwycias tT) xiwoow, “aD S % xivyua ro aifipioy ebdwrov" 
wala rd aiSicow, alduvyua, Rlicow, Bhiyua, Bluyen, % a mfo~ 
Corn th T, Wuyuny, © Edoua, Evoun. We fhall now quote 
the words of Euftathius, who, in two parts of the Commen- 
tary upon Homer, evidently refers to this very paflage, 76 
Si Kivw.Jo, ard re xiwdw, xivyus wapyxlas pruaros, se & x 
rd ‘Ou dé o¢ Andw xwipeves, tH DE xivdw, Avis wapaywyov To 
xindoom, && & wap” “Aroryvaw aibipiov xiveyua, To wtgvov esdwaroy, 
Sree tx amioxs TH aibdypares, Sand TH albdoow vivelas, p. 
472. 1. 4+. Ed. Rome. Again in p. 805. 1. 28. +0 0 
Kiwpeves wapayeyor isi ard TH mid, Miia, xivoyus, & YRS 
x év tw Kivrdo Qadrayyes, ix 38 ye tH xiviw, Bagayelas TO XI 
woow, “a> & xiwyua ro dépiov cidwaov, xala tro asbdcow, 
alduyun, Tlicow, Kiya, woow wry~a, “c= SH wy, OS 
Riya, Bivyepn, *% arotokm Te T BvyUT, % r Pi Eucun. 
It is plain that exher Euftathius copied the laft paflage from 
the Schol. €, or the Schel. 6. copied it from Euftathius, ee 

they 
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they both copied from the fame fource. Mr. Blomfield in the 
Giloffary, quotes only the firft paffage, and adds that Eutta- 
thius in the words ro. aégiov eidwrov *¢ videtur refpexiife 
Eurip. Phoen, 1559, d%épos adavis eidwdov,””? but there is 
not the leait oecafion to fuppofe any fuchthing ; for Aucliys 
lus here joins abépiov to xivvywa, and Euttathius. properly 
explains the one by age, and the other by «idwdov, Pho- 
tius, in the Lexicon fays, xvvvyma, oxtay © eidwaov, and HTe- 
fychius has, Kyverypy ro xévoy rH oomaros, olov oxia x) cia. 
Lov, Pavracma, aalevis, x exgeiov, and adds, xnvwoedrny, cidw- 
Aov Eyevouny. (From the Choeph. v. 194. dsis didgovris Boa pr 
xuwvocoamv, where the Schol. has tparlagsuny, xivvyun yap, 
ro cidbwaov.) Dr. Butler in the Varie Leétiones has an exeel. 
lent note upon the paflage, which we quote with great 
pleafure : . 


* Kiwyy” Turn. et fic legendum effe acriter contendit Pauw. ; 
negat enim Prometheum clavis validiffime rupi affixum motaculum 
fieri poffe ; fed de lana caprina rixa eft: rem ipfam expreflit nof. 
sras ille poeta divinus, Par, Ami/s. IJ, 181. 


Each on bis rock transfix'd, the /pert and play 
Of racking whirlwinds.”’ 


Dr. B. then adds a part of Heath’s note, of which we 
fhall cite the whole. 


« Guidguid in altum attollebatur, ut fpectari poffet, quia 
ventis expofitum ab iis perpetuo agitabatur, ideo xiwypa, at 
credi par eft, dicebatur : ejufmodi apud nos funt tabernarum in- 
fignia, et facinorofi poft fupplicium patibulo catenis appenfi: 
fimile quiddam fpeCtaculum fe nunc inimicis prabere queritur 
Prometheus, atque adeo non improprie, nec per catechrefin nimis 
violeatam, V.xiwvyyze ad fupplicii fui acerbitatem exprimendam 
abutitur ; quanquam enim corpus ejus clavis rupi affixum ventis 
forfan agitari revera non poterat, in fublime tamen fublatum 
nvuypares fpeciem fatis prefe fercbat: iftiufmodi quippe tranfla:a 
ad rerum, unde transferuntur, fimilitudinem undecunque accu- 
ratam exigi non debent, quod fatis notum eft: quo autem ‘fenfu 
Prometheus fe xynypa, wmbram {c. inancm, [pefrum, vel phan. 
tafma, appellare potuit, non fane affequor.”’ 


If Mr. Heath had attended to the following note of J, 
Cafaubon, quoted by Dr. Butler, his doubts might have 
probably been removed ;—“ Elegantiam h. 1. non vident 
vulgo ; ego pre alludi ad oo Athenienfium, o/cilla Ro- 
manorum: Servius de his ad Virg. G. II. 389.” Cafau- 
bon’s interpretation will alone enable us to account for the 
interpretation 
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interpretation’ of the word xiwyysa by Udwrov, Pavreous, 
oud, given by Hefychius, Photius, the Scholia, and Eufta- 
thius; of which'interpretation no attertmt ‘has, as far as we 
know, yet been made to give any explanatio®& Cafaubon 
refers to Servius, ‘who has the following remarks upon theft 
Lines of Virgil, . 


Nec.non Aufonii, Treja gens mifj2, coloni 
Verfibus incomtis ludunt, rifuque foluto, 

Orague corticibus /umunt horrenda cavaiis 3 

Et te, Bacchey vocant per carming lata, tibique 
Ofcilla ex alta fufpendunt mollia piny: 


« Ofcillorum varie funt opiniones; nam alii hance afferunt 


_fabulam: Icarus Athenienfis, pater Erigones, quum acceptum, a 


Libero Patre vinum mortalibus indicaret, occifus eft a rufticis, 
qui cum plus xquo potaflent, inebriati,y venenum fe accepiffe are- 
diderant : hujus.canis eft reverfus ad Erigonem filiam, gquz, cum 
ejus comitata veftigia perveniffet ad _patris cadaver, laqueo vitam 
finivit: hec deorum voluntate inter aftga relata eft, quam vo, 
cant virginem: canis quoque ille eft inter fydera collocatus: fed 
poft aliquantum pag re gts nip morbus immiffus eft talis, 
ut corum virgines furore quodam. compellereatur ad laqueum, 
refponditque oraculum, fedari poffe peftilentiam illam, fi Erigo- 
nes ct Icari cadavera requirerentur, que cam diw quefita nuf- 
quam invenirentur, ad oftendendam fuam devotionem Athenien- 
fes, et Ctiam in alieno ea quxrere viderentur elemento, fufpen. 
derunt de arboribus: famem, ad quem f€ tenentes homines, hac 
atque illac.agitabantur, ut quafi etiam, per aerem illoram cada. 
vera quawrere viderentur; fed, quem inde plerique caderent, in- 
ventum.cft, ut formas, vel perfonas, ad oris fui fimilitudinem 
Gacerent, et eas pro fe fufpenfas moverent: unde et o/cilla diéta 
funt ab co, quod in his céllerentury [i. €. movereniur] ora; nam 


cillere Ch movere, wide et furcille dite fant, quibus frumenta 
eillentur.’’ 


Gefner in the Thes. Ling. Lat. fays, 


“ Ofcilla etiam feilla funt, et parveeimaguacule que arte fic. 
tili fingebantur, et venales proponebantur, quibus homines 
fe atque fuis Saturno piacula faciebant, ut ait Macrob: Satara. 
I, 11. extr. coll.c. 7.: ofcilla igitur hic vocabant formas, vel 
perfouas ad oris fui fimilitudinem faGas, ut loquitur Serv, ad. Virg. 
G.I. 389. Tibique (o ,Bacche,) 


Ojcilla ex alta Jufpendunt mollia ping : 


congrount qux v, 387. dixerat 
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— Oraque corticibus fumunt herrenda cavatis: 


~—maneat o/cilla effe imagines humani oris, et corporis acco ; fed 
etiam illud apparet, o/cil/um effe aivgar, et illam jactationem et 

tum, bey mip vocatur,alias; Tertull. de. Pell, r exter 
} oe -uemini.adhu bratum, . alla, dicityr.. Carthage prima omnium 
armaffe in oftillum penduli. mene Salmas, adh. 1. p + 130.9 hag 
é nificatione cum m gona itn derivat a cinms, 3 nde, ut 

in Vet. Ghfs, ands et ex eo. verbum cilleo vel, cillo, 
ll ofcilla pro obfcillay ete: : apud, Virgil. quogue Gearg. li, 


3, 89. ocilla. abagass, et Jageationss. interpretatun; vide informs ok 
ofs. Etymol, h, ‘. et mox o/cillo,’” 


For our own part, in the,tead of phieaiieay: with, Sal- 
mafius ofci/la in the paflage of Virpil to mean jadfationes, be- 
caule fu/pendere ofcilla, i, €, jagtationes, appeats to.us,an in- 
correct exprefhon, we. rather fide with Servius, but take 
it in the fenfe of images, which were fo contrived as.to cone 
tain a moveable ma/k : when the: poet ufes .the word ora 


( Oraque corticibys fymnunt horrenda, cavatis,). | 
Re means the ma/ks, and when he adds o/cillg, | 


(Ofcilla ex alta fufpendunt mollia pinu,) 


-he means the z images, into which: thefe majfks were put: this 

interpretation gives.a Clear apd, confiftent. meaning to the paf- 
fage. Weare aware, indeed, that: Forcellinus . (with Sers 
vius) in the Lexicon totius. Latinitatis, fappofes.that. ofcitla 
means only the mafks, with which the performers covered their 
facts, for: he faysy, 


«¢ Serving L c, ofilla intelligit :inmgunculasio otis humani effi 
giem,. quas.pro, fe fulpendebs i. ‘in- extentis funtbus, , quia. fx.pe 
acciderat, ut homines ih siis..fe. jaétando graviter conciderent: 
adde LaGant. Stat Soholiad Le II: Theb. v. 644-—ralii. [deri 
vant} ab os, et gillay hae. moweg, quod in! illa. jaSatione: in fur 
nibus ora et capita, furfum! deorfum. moverent? alii) denique, ut 
Cornific, aps Fefty ab. os,. scaly quoi perfonis ora tegerent. im 


- Now, asthe word gfeilla’i is nfed, 5 yoy to.our inter- 
pretation, inthe . pa of Virgil, fo we take the word 
myuyiaa to havea: en A i ondent meaning» in: the.» ‘paflage: of. 
the Prometheus, agtecably tos the interpretation of it by the, 
word Eidm@ov. 

Heyne’s words: ares ‘© Ofcilla, aiweas (cf. Valken? 
ad Theocrit. p. 246); h. larvas .e corticibus factas, quales\ 
¢ti.innum 
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etiamnum in monumentis occurrunt, ex arboribus fufpen- 
debant.” ' 
239. Oynlss Viv cine xeodiweyos, 


hi Teobéevo¢ i. q. PE weros valere affitmat’ Schutz. : malim vel 
eum Pauwio fubintelligi izavtd, ut fit fenfus, fafcepto mortalium 
patrocinio, quos mez ipfius felicitati miferabundus prepofui, vel 
quod forte fimplicius, propofitis ad miferandum mortalibus : ver. 
bum sporiecbas in deliberationibus pecutiarem vim habere notum 
eft: Dem. Phil. 1. cf pty wegi Fh xxwd Tivos med'ypalos meer irre 
Aiyev, Thucyd. IIT. 37, Oavsdlw ptr rar wgobivrivy adoie weg! 


‘ 


Mirvanraioy Atyur, —Dr. Butler. 


Mr. Blomfield fays in his Gloffary : 


** Mifertus, neque hanc, neque fimilem phrafin alibi vidiffe 
memini; nota enim & Adyo, & agibuw rive, nihil ad rem fant ; 
non enim in Sicbas fed in e@pobicbas hxreo: aliter dixit Herod. 
VI, 21. Kei wevbos piya wponxarto.”’ 


Mr. Barker in the Clafical Recreations, p. 186—8, efpoufes 
the opinion ct Pauw, to which, he fays, “ he fees no fort 
of objeétion.”” For our own parts, we think that the pre- 
pofition in wpoGéebar here means openly, avowedly, publicly, 
agreeably to the following inftances : 


“¢ Tim. V. 24, at Gpmprias epodmroi ics optime Gerhard. 
nofter vocem q@podndcs interpretatur ; quidam, inquit, apédyro ver. 
tunt, aute manifefha funt: fed ordo temporis fignificatur per par- 
ticulam fequentem, praecedentia ad judicium, ac Grecum compo- 
fitum ufurpatur pro fimplici, ut nihil aliud fignificet, quam mae 
nifeftum cum quadam intenftone : ita Gerhard. nec alium fenfum 
babet Hedr. vii. 14: Herodotus quogue, citatus a Porto, o,- 
drew dicit pro manifefium eft, agodnre yae ors Guras odros of ae 
Cewwos uidrvor expiorty Sardty dwowr, et Dionyf. Halicarn, L. 8. 
Pe $52 lin, 5. ait, xpelT Tove Te mw poonay Savers tH wdokar nynoa~ 
pers Qvyn: Zofimus L. iii. p. 716, lin. 23, awpedyrcy ixPuysid 
Séraror; hinc et Chryfoftom. in explanatione hujus loci pro co 
0 fimplex dnc.” G, Raphelius’s dxxotatt, in Sacr. Script. 

ol. II, Lug. Bat, 1750, p. 596. 

“6 Ep. ad Galat. ¢. 3- I. oig xar’ spbaruts "Ingds Xeises wput- 
pan :—prepof, po, que accedit, hic non vertenda eft per 
antea, vel prius; notat enim publice, ut wporypadn fit publice 
pifus fuit: Wa weexnpustsie apud Aelian. V. H, L. IV. 1. non eft 
antea, fed publice, palam denuntiare, quomodo in A&. Apof. non 
male quogue fumetur: fic et epoxsicbas notat publice , vel 
propofttum fe, Wt wpopraieaw ap. Jofeph, B, F. L. Veco 11, infin, 

nol 
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non eft prixs, fed publice polimere: hanc fepe vim obtinet in com. 
pofitis illud ms, ut etiam apud Latinos: natum eft, quid apud 
utrofque fit programma : fic.in promuantiore, procedere, prodire, proa 
ponere, &c. quod intendit forfan. Vulgat. qui vertit hic prog. 
feriptus. ff, fequuntur Glofe’’ J. Alberti’s Obf. Philologice in 
Sacr. N. T. Libr. Lug. Bat.1725, p. 362. Again, in p. 4793 
“ Ep, Fuday»s I. 7. exponents diypa—divine feveritatis /peo 
cimina ibidem proftarent ; hoc enim notat awpoxeicbes, nimirum 
praftare ct publice propoktum exhiberi: ita apud lian, VY. H. 1. 
16, 31. 11. 41. p. 145 wptnerre abror, profabat, publice propofitum 
erat premium.’ , 


(To be concluded in our mext.) 


bee a 





Ant. IX. The. Poetical Regifter, and Repofitory of Fugitive 
Poetry, for 1808-1809. pp. 623. Price igs. Riving- 
tons, 1812, Q 


ONG before the exiftence of “ the Poetical Regifter,’’ 
(of which the feventh volume is now before. us,) it, 
frequently occurred to us, that fuch a work muft amply repay- 
all the trouble of feleétion, at a period when polite laantine 
was fo generally diffufed, and when confequently there were 
fo many writers of good verfe, unambitious of the names of | 
poets or of authors, yet not unwilling to have their incidental 
effufions brought forward into notice, or refcued from ob- 
livion, by editorial tafte and diligence. ‘The flight but elegant 
compofition, that was intended merely for the private circle, 
or the repofe of the port-folio; the temporary lines or ftanzas 
which owed their birth to fome ftriking emergence or event of 


public notoriety, thefe have often fluttered out their hour, and ' 


difappeared; negle€ted, forgotten, and at length irrecoverably _ 
loft. Even the moft creditable monthly magazines, to~ 
which writers of talents and celebrity, have not been afhamed 
to commit an ‘ode-or an epigram, the produce of the mo- 
ment, if, in procefs of time they themfelves decreafed in, 
reputation, may have ferved only to bury in obfcurity, what 
they were defigned to illuftrate and preferve. Nor do we 


think that books occafionally edited, whether they have the’ 


title of mifcellanies or colleétions, are the fafeft repofitories 
of wit and fancy. The trea wrepofvra, indeed, as arrefted 
in their flight by a Dodfley or a Pearch, may have acquired 


the flability of the monumental record, in which we contemes _ 


piate, 7 
«* Each firm, immutable, immortal word,’’ 


Bue | 
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But it is only the regular periodidal publication, the anual 
volume, which, (giving hfe to other tefs recent prodac. 
tions whole animation was temporally eS ten catches, 
as they immediately arife to obfervation, the poetical felici- 
fies of the ‘year, it is ‘this only which tan’ be claifed among 
the rational poetry: and under thé Condu€ of an editor who 

effes a nice fenfe of literary merit, an’ mfight into the 

nis Of the times, and a knowledge of individual charaéter, 
together with delicacy and candour, i is this will bear on its 
front the flamp of en * Tt is here, ih fhort, that the 
torca wrepoevra will become Arya ers wer 

Such, we judge, a@ré the chave@teniftic features of “* the 
Poetical Regiiter,”’ and fuch the chara€er of its editor. 

One or two of the precedmg volomes* have, by fome 
accident, paffed unneticed by us; to the reft, we have given, 
as we fhall to this, a refpectfal thate of attention, 

The Poetical Reefer continues to be divided into two 
parts, Original and Fugitive Poetry. 

Among the Original Poetry, in the prefent volume, the 
moft confpitwours pieces, are thofe by Mr. Davenpon, Pro- 
feiTor Richardfon, Mite Mitford, the late Dr. Raffel, and Mr. 
Boyd. We fhall give'a fpecimen of each, in the ‘order in 
which the names are mentioned. | 

“ce * * * * * * * + 


* Oh, afk yoa why alone I rove, why ceafelefsly 1 languith ? 
* Tis love that faddens all my thoughts, that bids me 
wander fo? 
* Bat who the maid whofe magit power has filled my foul with 
anguith, 
© No mortal ear his ever heard, nd mortal ear mut know !° 


** O how foft beam your eyes, O how tender their gaze! 
lf 1 dare to beheve them, you love me moft dearly : 
But docs your heart feel, what.I learn from. their rays? 
© tell me, doar youth! are they {peaking fincerely ? 
If you love not, alas! with my peace do not play : 

To allare me, no longer thas cruelly feck } 
And if that your heart has got nothing fo fay, 

© let not your eyes with fuch eloguence fpeak ! 
* Yes! you may figh, and pout and fret! 

Vain are your efforts to fecure me ; 
Fer fince, at laf, I’ve broke the.net, 


‘There’s nothing tha]! again allure me. 
7 * . Aa * * * * >= * » 





* The Vth and Vith ; owing to their appearing at irregulat 
periods ; the ret were reviewed in Vol, XX. 171 —X X11. 615. 


mXKV. 4:7. and XXVIIL, 629. ~ 
“« Tl 
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* T°ll not be fnar’d by any. wile A 
That once before in bondage brought me—— 

Ah! idle boaft !—That witching fmile, 
That witching fmile.. - - ~ again has caught me !*" 


™ SONNET TO TANTHE, 


 Lovelieft-and beft belov’d !—Sever’d from thee 
How oft the lagging hours I forely chide ; 

And murmur, * when, O when thall e’er I fee 
My {weet Tanthe, mine and beauty’s pride ? 
At opening morn I with for even.tide ; 

When evening comes, * feturn, O morn,’ I cry, 
And ftill I think, tho’ from afar defcried, 

Could I but fee thy home, I lefs thould figh, 

For I might fancy, that my ftraining eye 

_ _ Saw thee fond mufing on thine abfent love. > 

Oft too I fay, fad gazing on the fky, 
© O were but mince the pinions of the dove, 

How foon, Ianthe ! Aionld thy foothing ftrains 

In fweet oblivion lull my ‘cares and pains?’ ’* 


Thus far Mr: Davenport.—Ex pede, Herculem.—The 
Sonnet is truly Petrarchian: and in the fongs, we recognize 
the fimplicity of Shenftone, witha kivelinels peculiarly bem: 
jonging to the author. 

n Profeffor Richardfon’s Ode on the Death of Geuen . 
Bee we meet with fome fine poetical flanzas: 


«© © Lo! in that ifle, girt by the Scandian waves, 

Romana, with his bold Iberians, brave 
Their Gallic foe. Behold them bare 
Their manly bofoms! «* Wewill die!” they fwear, 

Will thield and fave our native land, or die !* 

The patriot oath was heard, and regifter’d on high, 
That day, in prefonce of the Almighty mind, 
With holy awe, the genius of mankind, 

Ranp’d in the radiant courts of Heaven 

Wich thofe to whem the ious charge was giv’n, 
Of other fplendid orbs, with ardent gaze 
Kenn’d, as it roll’d afar, his own fair planet blaze.’’ 


Mifs Mitford's poetry is always pleafing. 
66 nem Fancy decks the lovely fcene, 





With purer + fost and meads more green ; 
Strews florets of a thoufand dyes, 
Bids the wild copfe majeftic rife ; 


Deepens 





? 
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s the thadows of the dell; 
Gives to the hills a bolder fwell; - 
Laps nature in her foft controul, +. - 
Aud breathes her magic o’er the whole.” 





‘f DOR. RUSSEL, TO A.LADY FEARFUL OF THUNDER. 


*€ Say, whence this fudden chill, my fair, - 

When thander rattles thro’ the air ? 

Why quits your blood each diftant part, 

And haftes to guard the labouring heart ? 
* @ * 


® *» * *# #* * * 


The flath, that ftrikes the villain dead, 
Is taught to {pare the guiltlefs head : 
Or, fhould by this the virtuous die, 

’ Twere but on lightning’s wings to fly, 
Aad gain with greater fpeed the fky.’’ 


‘* The Shepherds of Lebanon,” and ‘*.Alcander and 
Evanthe,” by Mr, Boyd, are two valuable poems, in blank 
verfe. ‘They contain much picturefque defcription. But the 
author is too fond of amplification. Inflead of a judicious 
fele€tion of the moft agreeable images in a Mndteape, he 
feems to think it neceflary to delineate every objcét that. meets 
his.eye., The ‘* Alcander and Evanthe,” is a tale.‘* meant 
to illuftrate the bad effe&ts of certain Methodiftical princi- 
ples.” But neither the circumftances nor fituation of the 
verfonages have any immediate connection with Methedifm. 
Nor is the cataftrophe to be traced to any. fuch foyrce. Al- 
cander and Sophron, as candidates for a vacant living, are in- 
troduced to Evanthe’s father, and thus become acquainted with 
Fvanthe.. But. the events that follow her preference of 
Sophron to Alcander, are not in the leaft degree attributable 
to the religious perfuafion or condu& of either party. Of 
the tavo rivals in preaching and in love, fhe marries one, but 
is attached to the other. Alcander’s.jealoufy and deteétion 
of her:paffion—her fatal- leap, and her hufband's madnefs ter- 
minatesthetale. But what has the cataftrophe to: do with 
madnels ? igh 


Me ‘¢ Springing with a frantic hafte 
From her pale confort, to the boldeft point, 
That met the chiding wave, fhe fped away, 
And plung’d indignant in the flafhing tide, 
Beyond prevention, and beyond relief ! 

But no relief was given. .Her hufband ftood 
Congeal’d with horror on the fatal fhore. 
There, like an image of defpair, he lean’d, 
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Till night’s revolving hours difclos’d the dawn: 
The glimmering dawn beheld his bloodfhot eye 
By lunacy unbeam’d :=-And, many a day, 

He roam’d Ultonia’s wilds, a moon-ftruck man.’ 


In Mr. Polwhele’s ‘ Flights of Fanaticifm *”, we more 
plainly petceive the bad’ confequences of Methodiflical 
opinions, in the fates of “Sir Aaron, Emira and Amoret. 

mira was the friend of Amoret, Emira’s lady. We will 


quote a few ftanzas:— 


‘¢ How fweet, when pity o’er the virgin’s cheek 
Her petaine tint, her fimple-colouring throws, 
When from moift eyes her rays unbidden break, 
The trembling dew-drops that impearl the tofe ! 
Yet, in each look, each tint what poifon glows ! 
To foft Emira, o’et and o’er again, 
His tale he told, and foon furvey'd her throes . . . 
Her fympathetic workings ; nor in vain 
Hail’d the new babe of grace . - - - a babe without a ftain. 


‘© To fteal into the woodwalk, or to meet 
By chance'amidft the mazes of the grove; 
There the quick progrefs of the fpirit great 
With looks of adoration fix’d above ; 
Or breathe, reciprocally fighs of love, 
Full oft was theirs ; when Amotet, with a {mile 
Frolic and arch, her Dryad would reprove, 
And drop the carelefs joke devoid of guile, 
And laugh, ftill light of heart, unweeting all the while {’’ 


For the cataftrophe, Emira drowns herfelf, Sir Aaron runs 
mad, and Amoret dies of grief. 


‘* Farewell, poor maniac ! . paflion’s wayward ehild! 
So early loft to joy, to reafon’s light ! 
Before him, lo! t | le wild ! 
See in throngs rufhing dizzy fight, 3 
How dance, how dance, the*demons of affright | 
Hark to the hideous fcream, t Wailing.cry ! 3: 
But madnefs holds him here; the cheeks his flight — 
From eatth: tho’ footh’d no more. by every fige, 
He mutt not yet efcape + - + alt wretch } he maft not die, 


“© Yet dies his Amofet. Wi all the while, 
She cannot foch a look of anguifh bear, 









She cannot for her children force tlie fmile; Pie f 
Meeting the ghaftly grin, the ftony fare, “ff 
cae med in * the Spirit of Antijacobinifin,”” pp. 113 
—t} . % 
Dd rats. « Ah 
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* Ah no!’ She cries - + ~ * tho’ pangs afunder tear 
For you, dear innocents! this bleeding breaft— 
Adieu, my orphans! ye are Heaven’s own care! 
Adieu !—I go, where finners fhall moleft ) 
Thy trembling heart no more, and where the weary reft!’ ” 


There is, unqueftionably, a great refemblance in thefe 
tales. In both we have love and jealoufy, and fuicide and — 
madhefs. 

Of the other divifion of this work, * the Fugitive Poetry,” 
we conceive our recommendation will be deemed fuperflu- 
ous, when we inform our readers, that for the elegant little 
pieces which compofe it, we are, for the moft part, indebted 
to Coleridge, Bland, Seward, Mundy, Helen Maria Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Piozzi, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bloomfield, Irwin, 
Courtier, Darwin, Davenport, Stevens, Whitehoufe, Hayley, 
Scott, Cumberland, and Sheridan. ’ 

We fhall conclude with two fhort fpecimens : 


© sONC, BY MR. SHERIDAN, 


«¢ As thepherds thro’ the vapours grey, 
Behold the dawning light, 

Yet doubt it is the rifing day, 
Or meteor of the night. 


‘* So varying paffions in my breaft 
Its former calm deftroy— 

By hope and fear at once oppreft, 
I tremble at my joy !” 


*© RECOLLECTION BY MR. COURTIER, 


«* Tho’ months of anguith now are paft, 
When yet we met, to meet no more ; 
My heart ftill holds her image fatt : 
Long will the recolleétion laft 
Of one whom fondly I adore ! 
E’en now her accents charm my cars ; 
Her anfwering prefs I thrilling feel ; 
Again fhe foothes my troubled fears ; 
Her eyes fuffus’d with tendercit tears, 
Seem from myfelf my foul to fteal. 
Ah, maid belov’d! we meet no more! 
Defpair our dawn has overfpread ! 
The form, alas! I yet adore,: 
All that I fondly hop’d beffre, 
The fairy {cene of life is fled1’’ 


_ To the “ poetical’ pages are fubjoined. fhort criticifins on 
the principal poems of 1808 and 1809. We have no jaefita- 
; : tion 


qf 





on 
a- 
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tion in pronouncing that in thefe notices (as far as we are ac- 
uainted with the fubjeéts of them,) we difcover much criti- 
cal difcrimination, fagacity, and tafte. . 





Art. X. The Britifh Gallery of Pifures. Firft Series 
containing Engravings of the Collection of Piétures of the 
moft Noble the Merquis of Stafford, in London ; arranged ac- 
cording to Scheols, and in Chronelogical Order, with Remarks 
on cach Piflure, by W.Y, Ottley, Efg. F.S.A. The execu- 
tive Part under the Management of P. W. Tomkins, Hiftorical 
Engraver to her Majefty ; the whole under the Superiniendance 
of Henry Tr:foam, Efq. R.A. Second Series containing En- 
gravings of the fineft Paintings of the Old Mafters, feleéted 
From the moft admired Produétions of Raffaclle, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Parmigiang, Baroccio, 
Tiziano, Giorgione, Annibale Caracci, Dominichins. Guido, 
Salvator Rofa, Rubens, Pouffin, Claude’ Lorraine, Teniers, 
Oflade, Rembranct, Gherard Dow, Paul Potter, Cuyp, &c: 

~ &%c. in the Cabinets, Galleries, and private Colleéions of 
Noblemen, and Gentlemen, who have liberally permitted the 
Proprieters to have fine Copies taken of them for the Ufe of 
this Work, accompanied with Defcriptions, Se. Fc. Long 
man and Co. ‘The Letter Prefs by Benfley. 


6 heer prefent work, however entitled to refpe& and attention, 
in {triét propriety can hardly claim a place among literary 
produétions. But the proprietors might be induced and juflly 
to augur unfavourably of our patrioti{m if we pafled without 
notice, or indeed without ftrong marks of approbation, an 
undertaking which /9 much and fo greatly involves the ho- 
nour, liberality, and exquifite tafle of our countrymen, 
To this it may be added, which is indeed intimated in the 
profpeétus to the firft part of the fecond feries, that a con- 
nected, well-digefted hiflory of painting, and the mott 
diftinguifhed profeffors of the «Italian, French, Dutch, 
Fiemifh and Englith {chools is a defideratum in our language. 
The prefent undertaking is therefore well calculated to dif. 
fufe a [cientific knowledge of painting. Proud indeed, may 
we be as Englifhmen that the prefent period affords fo unex 
ampled an opportunity from the numerous and exquifite 
cabinets and galleries which adorn our country, for pros 
moting fo defirable an end. The publication confifls of 
two paits., 
Dde The 
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The firft wilt be a defcription of the cabinets and galleries 
of piétures in the United Kingdom, The work commences 
with the collection of the-Marquis of Stafford. This fir 
part is intended to comprehend engravings from the moft 
interefting and exquifite paintings in the different colleétions. 
Each colleétion alfo will be diftin@ly illuftrated by a concife 
but faithful hiftory of its formation, in execution fimilar to 
others which have been publifhed at Duffeldorf, Parma, 
Turin, and Modena. 

The fecond part of the work will exhibit a general hifto 
of painting and its profcffors from its revival at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century to the prefent time. 
This divifion will be embellifhed with highly finifhed fpeci- 
mens of the moft eminent matters of different periods, and 
felected from the moft perfeét originals to be Atos in this 
country. | 

When we confider the reputation and talents of the indi- 
viduals concerned in the fuperintendance of this work, and 
examine alfo with impartiality the fpecimens of their labours 
as far as they have hitherto proceeded, it ts equally impofhble 
to withhold our praife and admiration, and our moft cordial 
wifhes for its final, perfe&t and moft fuccefsful accomplifh- 
ment. Mr. Ottley who for many years devoted his time 
to the ftudy of the fine arts in Lays qualifying himfelf for 
fuch undertakings, and colle€@ting alfo the neceffary materials, 
has the care of the hiftorical department. Mr. Trefham is too 
well known to require any eulogium from us, the more deli- 
cate and dificult labour 1s affigned to his judgment and ta- 
lents. This comprehends the defcriptive part, and indeed 
the fuperintendance of the whole. Mr. Tomkins as an en- 
graver, aud Benfley as a printer, are alfo at the head of their 
re{pective profeflions. 

If the work proceeds according to the fpecimens already 

roduced, and there can exiit but little doubt on this 
Pead, it promifes to be among the moft {plendid, beautiful, 
and delightful produétions that any time or country has cx- 
hibited of the kind. 

We repeat our good wifhes. We could eafily fay 
more that is expreflive of our favourable fentiments, but we 


certainly fhould not honeftly have peiformed our duty to 
have faid lefs. 
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BRITISH CATALOGUE. 


POETRY. 


Art.1. The Giant's Canfeway, a Poem. By William Hamilton 
Drummond, D.D. 8vo. 204 pp. 128. Belfatt printed; 
Longman and Co, London, 1811. 


This is altogether an interefting publication. The author 
indeed is not a poet, though evidently a reader and a lover of poe. 
try; but the extraordinary nature of his fubject, the maps, plans, 
and prints by which it is illuftrated, with the notes feleéted from 
various authors, combine to render it attractive to the curious. 
When we deny the author the title of a poet, we do not mean to 
fay that he is a bad writer: but merely that the fkill, the ori. 
ginality, the vivid life, and attraction, which belong to true 
poetry, will not be found in this production, But neither is there 
any thing in it unworthy of a fcholar, or a man of good tafte, 
His language is that of cuftom and compact, not of infpiration. 
A {pecimen will illuftrate our meaning. We will take one alfo 
that is defcriptive of the ftupendous fcene which he celebrages. 


“© Ye cliffs and grots where boding tempefts wail, 
Ye terraced capes, ye rocks, ye billows hail : 
Amazing fcene, how wild, how wondrous grand, 
In circuit vaft the pillar’d fhores éxpand! . 
Great fane of God! where Nature fits enfhrin’d, 
Pouring her infpiration o’er the mind.— | 
Mid pointed obelifks, and rocky bowers, 

And teffalated moles, and giant towers, 

She reigns fublime ; while round her throne repair 
The fleet-winged fpirits of the fea and air, . 

And through yon pillars, organ of the blaft, 
When founding Boreas bends the groaning matt, 
Bid the long, deep, majeftic anthem rife, 

In mighty concerts to the echoing fkies, 

And warring floods. Dark o’er the foam-white way 
The Giant’s pier the war ef tempefts braves, 

A far projecting, firm, bafaltic way 

Of cluftering columns wedg’d in denfe array ; 
With {kill fo like, yet fo furpaffing art, 

With fuch defign, 6 juft in every part, 

That reafon paufes, doubtful if it ftand 

The work of mortal or immortal hand.’ —_ P, 7. 


The poem is in three books, and by means of hiftorical and 
other allufions, fufficiently varied. In a word, i$ may be honeftly 
_ praifed, but cannot be enthufiaftically admired. 


Dd 3 Art, 
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Ant. 12. Laff Trifles, in Verfe, by the Rev, Charles Edward 
Stewart, Auther of a Colie@ion of Trifles, in Verje, Critical 
Trifles, the Regicide, the Foxiad, and Charley’s Small Cloaths, 
4to. 7s. 6). No Publifher’s Name. 


The title of this publication is alfo appropriate, for it is really 
compofed of Trifles in Verfe. By the appearance, without .any 
publifher’s name, it may be prefumed that they were intended for 
the limited circulation of the author’s friends and neighbourhood, 
in which cafe there is little to provoke criticifm. The following 
is a fpecimen, which will be allowed to have humour. 


“ THE HAPPY UNION, 
1797+ 
** Donec gratus eram 
Nee quifqeam potior 
Perfarem vigai rege beatior.”—noRACE. 
“* F.jex. Since at laft of my Tooke I’m poffeft, 
No fervices my bofom can haraGs ; 
What Reformer was ever fo bleft, 
I’m greater, far greater than Barras. 


“7, If my Charles and his Convert is true, 
And this bleft Coalition fincere, 
I'll engage as a Private with you 
Nor wil! envy thy fame Revilliere. 


sl as! You were once far the werft of my foes, 
Even North I detefted not more, 
When you dared my Eleétion oppofe, 
And eternal antipathy fwore, 


o J, Not to you was my hatred confined, 
»« Your Father I called the defaulrer, 
Drew the portraits of both, and configned 
Both Father and Son to the halter. 


“ FP, Drive thefe hated reflefions away, 
And for you I will gladly refign 
Jockey Norfoik, big Bedford, grim Grey, 
lf my Tooke will be mine, only mine. 


a 2, I am ready your will to attend, 
And give up, at my General's call, 
Sir Francis, Jones, Hardy, and Frend, 
Correfponding Society, all. 
“¢ Both. Thus reconciled, fond and united, 
Together we’ll ride in the ftorm, 
While Jacobin Clubs are delighted, 
Make a Radical, perfe& Reform.’ 
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Ant. 19. Contes des Pons, and other Trifles, in Verfe. By the lave 
; obu Bigge, Eyg: With Nows, critical and explanatery, 8vo. 
odwell,© 7s. "0Stest 


The title of this volume is appropriate enough ; but fome of 
the Trifles are far from contemptible. The notes are fparingly 
interfperfed, and but little deferving the terms of critical and ex. 

1 planatory. We fubjoin two or three fpeeimens. = 

! We may perhaps be miftaken, but to us the Poet’s name of 

: Bicce feems to be fictitious, not improbably induced by the 
popularity of a late collection of amatory Poems, under the 

aflumed appellation of Lirrze. 


‘© On being facetionfly complimented by a Lady, ox bawing talked ber 
to fleep, during aw [ilnefs, when Laudanum had failed. 


‘* Since, deareft Lady, heav’n hath hung 
Such charms narcotic on my tongue, 
That when I fit, and ‘ foftly profe,’ 
Thy wearied eye-lids quickly clofe ; 


¢* Oh! why, ungrateful, * ali the while,’ 
Doft thou my fimple heart beguile, 
And teach, whilit thee to fleep I make, 
Myfelf to pais whole nights awake.’’—P. 77. 


‘© Rondean, 


«¢ With all my heart I Celia low’d; 
With all my heart implor’d her favour; — 
Whate’er her youthful fancy mov’d, 
With all my heart I got and gave her: 


‘¢ With all my heart I prais’d her charms ; 
With all my heart Goes her pranks ; 
And when, at length, fhe blefs’d my arms, 
With all my heart return’d her thanks, 


«© Still—ftill I bow to her decree, 
Yea—fhould it evex bid us part— 
Sweet foul! the’ll find no change in me, 
For ftill ’twill be—with oll my beart.””"—P. 118. 


“ Epigram, . 
** When the Devil engag’d with Job’s patience to battle, 
Tooth and nail ftrove to weary him out of his life ; 
He robb’d him of children, flaves, houfes, and cattle— 
Yet, mark me, he ne'er thought of taking his wife: 


‘* But Heaven, at length, Job’s forbearance rewards ; 
At length double wealth, double honour arrives; 
Heaven doubles his children, flaves, houfes, and herds— 
But we don’t hear.a word of a couple of wives, ’—P. 133. 


Dd4 Art, 
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Anat. 14 Gloria in Excelfis — in Terra Pax, Bma Volunta: 
_ Heaminibus. A Poem, infcribed to the i and Fo. 
reign Bible Society, 4to, 18. 6d, Hatchard. 1812. 


This is a highly animated effufjon, in blank verfe, in the fen. 
timents of which we moft cordially hife, and to demonftrate 
more fully that we do fo, we infert y the following bold but 








traly poetical apoftrophe. 

** O bleffed book! thou art that ‘taftern Star 
Which leads to Chrift! Soon thall thy circuit teach 
Round earth’s circumference, in every tongue 
Revealing to all nations what the heavens 
° forth, the a of ang 

w ze ther my heart 
Feel thy eaforniing influence, and 
Thy guidance, thou my Cynofure to blifs. 

Ana are there thofe, the wifdom ef this world, 

Who with ftrange fears, in blind aftronomy, 

With astrolabe or qoadrant, watch — 

Sufpicious of thine afpe&, fave when 

In certain fair conjunétions, and in nodes. 

Ideal ; who would dare reftri& thy 

Ta time and ryle ?—O foal 

Roll on—free, boundlefs be thy beauteous courfe ! 

Roll on, and turn thofe angry clouds to light! 

But are there thofe who wear the Chriftian namo, 

Who wilfully unknowing of the wants 

And cravings of the poor,. or doubting elfe, 

In the “— ee cits —* 

The expedience of ¢ ift; ther, perhaps, 
The al valoe what the rich negled, 

Or underftand the oracles of Heaven 

So dark and doubtful! Are there who can thus 

Difguife the plea of felfith indolence, 

Or tear prophane, in fuch a decent guife, 

That it thall pafs with confcience and the world 
For heneft meaning ? But the tar of light 

_ a and in vain, » mifts and clouds, 
mbattled ye eppofe the fpreading ray ! 

The gates of knowledge, that for ages flept 
Upon their mafly hinges, while afew 

By ftealth or fee, through the low portal crept 
Where jealous power was fentinclled :— gates 

At length have yielded, and the joyous poor 
Crowd eager through the wondrous avenue. 

O throw them wider fill!” P. 13. 


This compofition will be found t to breathe the fame 
noble ardour, and is evidently pr <i by no mean or inexpe- 
rienced hand. 









ArT. 
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Ant. 15. 1, @ Poem in two Parts, By Lord George 
Sean. Bainion, Svo, pp. 120, gs. 
and Co, +1822. 


Having feen a yery farcaftic account of this Poem, fome time 
before we faw the itfeli, we really felt inclined to 
think that the Author, as a young and noble Poet, had been 
rather harfhly treated : and to hope that, when we came to it 
ourfelves, ‘we fiould find much more to praife, than fuch a re. 

zed us to expett, We were doomed however 
to encountet i ; and after much toil in perufal, are 
obliged to confefs, that wecannot praife what we are almoft entire. 
ly unable to comprehend. A blaze of dazzling words, with a 
tumult of incongruous metaphors ; fentiments introduced without 
any characteriftic reference to the occafion or to any diftin® plan, 
leave the mind in a conftant and very uneafy fulpenfe ; and it is 
literally trye, that even by combining the profe arguments with 
the poetical effufion it is hardly poffible to trace the one in the 
other. We could much praife the intention of the Apoftrophe to 
the Athelit wen ee om eg it ay and what are 
the it brings again him, we can y imperfectly 
ceive. Steri&t attention may, however, difcover that in he rk 
part of the Poem the Author means to deplore the lofs of Lu‘ia’s 
ancient glory, and to hope for a revival of it ; and the following 
lines, founded on that hope, are among the cleareft ia the whole, 
** Yes, thon fhalt yct arife! I mark the ray, 
Of the firft ftar that cheer’d thy early day, 
Pale, yet unquench'd, —_— its Gues fhall barn, 
Unves cloads, and brighter in rcturn, 
Yes, thou thalt yet affert. thy ancient fame, 
Rais’d from M= — _— ed td flame, 
Start from thy tomb, at i urope’s cry, 
Uprear thy Phoenix form, the child of liberns ! 
Yes,—glorious relick of tten worth, 
I trace thee yet, I hail thy fecond birth, 
'Throned on the Eftrella’s*height, I fee thy form 
Fan with its feraph wings the rifing ftorm, 
Infpire thy fons to hope a brighter day, 
Raife high its clarion voice, and wake them to the fray.’* 
P, 41. 


Yet even here, what is there that will bear the analyfis even 
of the commoneft criticifm? ‘* Thou thalt rife” ‘* raifed from 
the duft,”’ ** from a flame,’’ ** from a tomb,” “ a Phoenix 
form,’’ ** enthron’d,’”’ ** with feraph’s wings,’’ and a ** clarion 
Voice,’” &c, 

In the fecond part, the vifionary view of Sebaftian 111. coming 
to excite his countrymen to arms, has real merit, and this there. 
fore we quote, 


“sé And 
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’ & And who is He, who from the wide expanfe 
Of unfeen diftance moves ? in proud advance, 
A giant form he comes! his forehead wears 
The fnowy ringlets of departed years, 
Her regal ermine o’er his fhoulders fpread, 
"The crown of Lufia decks his radiant head. 
Your own Sebaftian, from the realms afar 
Of higheft heaven, hath heard the founds of war, 
Indignant heard! hath borft the tedious band * 
That ftay’d his footfteps from his native land, 
His mighty mandate once again unfurl'd, 
He wakes! the ce 2 a proftrate world! 
He moves companionlefs ! no mortal force 
Can ’bide the {wiftnefs of the hero’s courfe, 
Alone, exulting in his matchlefs power, 
The radiant vifion of a noontide + hour ; 
Death in his right hand fits, but the mild glow 
Of hope and-conqueft light his kindling brow !’’. P. 49. 


Pafling a few blemithes of different kinds, we come to the battle 
of Bufaco, which is defcribed indeed with force, and with better 
tafte than the former parts had led us to expect. We fhall con. 
clude this fhort account, by faying that the noble Author of 
this Poem, if he is to be a poet, muft be fo in defcription, rather _ 
than in reflection; muft take abundant pains to bring down 
his ftyle to the temper of pure and claflical. Englifh poetry ; and 
muft ftri€tly’keep his fancy within the {phere of congruity and 
common fenfe. As to the prefent Poem, after all its praifes of 
England’s warlike exertions in the caufe of Europe, it ends by 
counfelling peace! ftrange incongruity ! 


NOVELS. 


Art. 16. The Heart and the Fancy, or Valfiuore; aTale. By 
Mifs Benger. 2 Vol.izmo. Longman, 12s, 1813. 


_ This novel is certainly neither defe€tive in powers of writing nor 
ingenuity of contrivance, but the narrative is perplexed and eften- 
times obfcure. - It is wens to the greater number of works of 
the kind, and fome of the charafters are well imagined and deli- 
neated. ‘The amatory feelings feem excited fomewhat at too 
early a period in Cordelia, but the charaéters of Altamont, De 
Lille, and the myfterious perfonage under the name of Valfinore, 
are entitled to much commendation, } 


—— 





® Death. Rev, : 
+ Yet the fcene is placed in Evening, at the beginning ; and 
afterwards at p. 74. Rev, 


4 Ard. 
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Art. 17. The Curate and bis Daughter, a Cornifo Tule, By 
Elizabeth Tfabella Spence, Author of “© Summer Excurfions,”* “4 
Caledonian Excurfion,’’ ‘* The Nobility of -the Heart,’ ‘* The 
Wedding Day,’ Se. Se. 3. vols. 12mo. 158, “Longman, 
1813. 


In looking at the title page, we were heartily glad that the 
etceteras ftopped fo foon, as they appeared to infinyate a bitter re- 
proach againit our inquifitorial diligénce. The writer is evidently 
a veteran in the art, and this alfo is evinced by a certain facilit 
of ftyle whichcan only be obtained by much pra®tice.—If the tale 
did net very particularly excite intereft, the defcriptive parts, 
particularly of the Heathen Tour, are compofed with much viva- 
city. The author has not been very happy in her-felection of 
names for the Dramatis Perfonz.—We have Mr. Mac Lauret, 
Seintaubyne, and Mrs. Aiderfey—the narrative is not, however, 
too much oppreffed with charatters, which is a common fault in 
works of this defcription, and on the whole it will be perufed with 


amufement. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Art. 18, Catholic Queftion. Subftance of the Speech of Sir Foba 
Hippifley, Bart. on the Motion of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan, in the Houfe of Commons, on the 24th of April, 1812, ina 
Committee of the whole Honfe, on the State y the penal Laws, now 
in Force againft the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Wéaith fupplemen 
tary, Notes, Extra&s, Gc. The Second Edition, with Correfions 
and Addittms. 8vo. i6gpp. Ridgway. 1812, 


Since the publication of ‘this {fpeech, and in a new parliament, 
a material ftep has been gained by the advocates of the Roman 
Catholics. The Houfe has gone into a Committee on the fubjec& 
of their claims, and the difcuffion is ftill pending. Whenany mo. 
mentous queftion comes fally before the pees ets of Parlia- 
ment, we have, and think it our duty to cherifh a ftrong confi- 
dence, that the altimate refult will be favourable to the fecurity of 
the Conftitution in Church and State. Sir John Hippifley, though 
much more inclined than we are to grant what we think ought 
never to have been afked, ‘is ftill one of thofe to whom we muft 
look up for protection againft an entire abandonment of our caufe, 
He is, and we hope a majority in both Houfes will be found to be, 
a fixed advocate for fuch neceffary checks,"$Pall ftates have been 
accuftomed to require, but which the late difpofition of the peti- 
tioners for relief has been to refufe. 

The documents fubmitted by Sir John Hippifley to the public, 
whether on one part of the queftion or on the other, are certainly 
deferving of the moft attentive confideration, As a kind of ap. 

_  ~pendix, 
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pendix to the original fpeech, we have alfo received a few pages 
containing the fubftance of another, fpoken on the Motion of Mr. 
Canning, June 22, 1812. This is chiefly in defence of the fecuri- 
ties in queftion.—In one of his early notes, (p. 3,) Sir John men. 
tions, as an offenfive cireumftance, the republication of the Hiftory 
of the Meffacre of St. Bartholomew, under the title of ** The awful 
Warning.’ An awful warning it furely was! and-our moft de. 
cided opinion is, that a Church, whofe higheft and mof facred au. 
thorities concurred, at the time, in approving that a¢t of moft fa. 


vage and inhuman perfidy, ought for ever to be excluded from the 
confidence of Proteftants ! 





Art. 19. A brief Statement of the Rife, Progrefs, and Decline 
of the Ancient Chriftian Church, and its gradual Change to the 
Papal Apoftacy, by a Departure from the plain Di&ates of the 
Go/pel. In a Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. By 
Sir Fobn Fervis White Fervis, Bart. 8vo. pp. 32. 380 
J. J. Stockdale. 1813. 


This hiftorical fketch abounds with pofitions, in our opinion 
untenable, though to inveftigate them thoroughly would be a 
long and laborious tafk. The author agrees with us, indeed, in 
deprecating the re-eftablifhment of Popery: in other refpects he 
feems to hold opinions peculiar to himfelf, and by no means in 


unifon with thofe of the Church of England. 


DISSENTERS. 


Art. 20. Remarks on the Failure of Lord Sidmouth's Bill, relating 
to Protestant Diffenters, 8vo. 29pp. 1s. Harding. 1811. 


This author gives full credit to the noble Lord in queftion for 
the purity of hig intention, as indeed every perfon muft do who is 
not totally ignorant of his character ; but thinks that his Bill was 
really objectionable, merely becaufe it had the appearance of intere 
fering with the internal difcipline of the Diffenters, This he iscon- 
vinced was the caufe of the alarm and oppofition which it excited. 

But the point to which he chiefly draws the attention of the 
reader, is the formidable operation of that fyftem of organization, 
which, in the fpace of a very few days was able to produce no lefs. 
than 336 petitions. His object therefore feems to os asa ftaunch 
friend to the eftabliihment, to put the government on its guard 
againft the pofiible effeét of fuch a combination on future eccafions. 
Tt is indeed a fubject well worthy of confideration: but what 
mode of counterbalance can be devifed, he does not proceed to fay. 


LAW. 
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LAW, 


Art. 21. Od/ervations on the projedied Bill for precluding Ecclee 
fraftics from prefiding in Confiftorial Courts, and for probibiting the 
ufual Sentence of Excommunicatioas with curfory Remarks oun the 
various Privations to which the Clergy are already fubjeGed, 
Addreffed ta the Right Hon. Sir William Scott, L. L. D. Fe. Se. 


By a Graduate in Civil Law. 8ve. 29 pp. 1s. 6d. Hatchard, 
&c. 1812, | 


We cannot help thinking that. the arguments adduced, in this 
Tract are highly worthy of confideration, and we truft they will 
he duly confidered, before any new regulation is introduced into 
the practice of the Courts in queftion. The arguments are urged 
with modefty, and with refpect towards the perfons addreffed, and 
therefore, are the more worthy of attention: The lift of priva- 
tions to which the Clergy have gradually been rendered fubjeét, 
without any fault alledged againft them, is really formidable ; 
and they are ftated, as the author fays, ‘* not with the fanguine 
hope that any one of them will be redrefled,’’ but with a defign 
to fhow that the Clergy are already depreffed low enough, and to 
give a caution againft finking them lower. ‘The addrefs being 
made to an excellent friend of the Church (Sir W. Scott) we trut 
it will not be made in vain. 


, MEDICAL: 


' Art. 22. An Examination of the Impofture of Ann Moore, the 
Fafting Woman of Tuthury ; illuftrated by Remarks on other Cafes 
of saad and pretended Abftinence. By Alexander Henderfon, M.De 
Phyfician to the Weftminfler General Difpenfary. 8vo. §2 pp. 
2s. Underwoodand Co. 1813. 


The cafe which Dr. Henderfon fo boldly pronounces an impof- 
ture is not yet come to its decifion. It is perfeftly certain, that, 
if arguments @ priori are to be admitted, againft an alledged fac, 
the Doétor has an eafy cafe to prove; for nothing can be more 
clear than that the known powers of nature are totally inadequate 
to the production of the effect. The conftant exhauttion of.a body, 
by perfpiration and otherwife, which receives no fupply from any 
known means, muft demonftrably, as it feems, reduce it to nothing, 
in very much fhorter {pace than this woman is faid to have fafted, 
—Yet fhe has once ta clofely watched for fixteen days and 
nights, by perfons fufpicious of her, and anxious to dete¢t her, if 
any real fraud fubfifted ; and not re fo, but even now, after five 
years of alledged abftinence, from all kind of food, folid and liquid ; 
fhe has confented to undergo a fecond watching, ftill more guard- 
ed, if poffible, and more ftriét, for the complete {pace of four weeks. 
The experiment is now aCwally begun, under the management of 
a committee of the moft highly refpeRable magiftrates, clergymen, 
and phyficians: previous to which, ‘* fhe confented to an entire 


change 
2 
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change of bed, bedding, &c. and that her houfe and room fhould 
undergo the ftriteft examination of the committee, previoufly to 
the watch, which was intended to commence in Eafter num : 
and therefore, we prefume, has now commenced. « Thefe words 
marked with commas, as well as the whole of this intelligence, 
are taken from a printed paper circulated by the committee. 

_ Dr. Henderfon was not prepared for this fecond experiment, fur 
one of his allegations againft her is, that. the refufed any further 
trial. He has, however, collected fome very curious faéts relative 
to fimilar cafes of alled abftinence, the moft remarkable of 
which are taken from the narrative of a phyfician of Berne, Dr. 
Paul Lentulus, refpecting Apollonia Schreier, a maiden ef that 
place, publifhed in 1604, and dedicated to James I. King of Eng- 
land. The book is, we believe, extremely rare ; and ha pening 
to have it now before us, we give the title of it, for the fatisfac. 
tion of our readers. Itisthis. ‘* Hiftoria Admiranda de prodi. 
giofa Apollonie Schreierz, virginis, in agro Bernenfi inedia; 
a’ Paullo Lentulo, Medicine Dottore, ac iluftris et potentis 
Reip. Bernens. Cive, ac Phyfico ordinario; tribus narrationibus 
comprehenfa : cui, ab eodem, complurium etiam aliorum de 
ejufinodi prodigiofis inediis, doctiflimorum, nec non fide dignifii- 
morum virorum narrationes, et ingeniofiflimz Commentationes 
adjun@z ; et nunc recens in eorum gratiam, qui mirandorum 
Dei atque nature operum cognefcendorum ftudio tenentur, in 
lucem edite funt. Berna Helvet. 1604.” 4to. 211 pages, 
with a print of Apoflonia Schreier. 

That they are always on the fafer fide who deny a cafe fo appa- 
rently impoffible, as this of Ann Moore, is certain ; but as fhe ee 
fugceeded in perfuading all her own immediate neighbours, who 
think they have afcertained the fa€ : and as the matter will now 
afluredly be brought to iffue, before another month, by: the tefti- 
movy of fuch men as Sir Ofwald Mofely, Mr. John Gifborne, &c. 
&c. wethall for the prefent fufpend our opinion, In the mean 
time, Dr. Henderfon’s tract is not uncreditable to him, 


DIVINITY. 


Art. 23. Saint Paul's Charge to the Epbefian Elders, confidered in 
' @ Sermon, preached Fune 25th, 1812, at the Vifitation of the Rev. 
Robert Nares, A.M. Archdeacon of the Archdeaconry of Stafford, 
in the Parife Church of Cheadle, Staffordfoirc, anid publifoed at the ~ 
Reguef? of the Archdeacon and Clergy. By the~ Rev. Clement 
Leigh, A.M, Minijter of Newcaftle-under.Lyme, 8v0,. 32 pps 
‘.ts. 6d. Newcattle, printed. Longman and Co, London. 
' 3813. 


A well-eonfidered and well-written difcourfe, on the Paftoral 
Duty, admirably fuited to the occafion on which it was, produced. 
The text is from St. Paul’s farewell addrefs to his Ephefian elders. 
“¢ Take heed therefore unto yourlelyes, and to all the flock a 

; whic 
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which the Holy Ghoft hath made you Overfeers, to feed the 
Church of God, which he hath purehafed with his own Blood.’ 
Of the merit of the difcourfe, the following paflage will give a 
{trong perception. 

‘€ St. Paul enforces the prattice of minifterial duties from the 
confideration of his own perfonal labours among the Ephefians ; 
but the fame duties may be fairly inferred from thofe points that 
have been brought under difcuffion. For, do we call ourfelves the 
Shepherds and Overfeers of the flock of God? ‘ Let us take 
heed therefore unto ourfelves.’ It is not poffible that we can ¢on- 
fcientioufly difcharge our office, if frit watchfulnefs be not exer. 
cifed over our own fpirit, and our own daily praétice.: Our ha- 
bits muft accord with the nature of our profeffion; and our main 
object fhould be to convince our people that this profeflion is our 
bufinefs ; our ftudy ; our delight. Itfhould be withus ‘ the one 
thing needful, and the whole of man*,’ But this it cannot be, 
if we are not * taking heed to ourfelves.’ The exhortation of 
this fame Apoftle to Timothy is in effect addreffed individually to 
each ofus: ‘ Meditate upon thefe'things ; give thyfelf wholly to 
them; that thy profiting may appear to all +.’ Nothing that 
relates to our perfonal conduct cam be a matter of indifference to 
ourfelves, to our particular charge, or to the Church in general, 
In our focial intercourfe ; in the caft and nature of our ftudies ; in 
the character and tendency of our amufements ; ‘nay, in our very 
leifure hours, we fMhould * take heed to ourfelves.’ Befides, we 
‘have folemnly declared before God and his Church, that we have 
undertaken this. office under the concurring agency of the Holy 
Ghoft. If then we are ‘after the Spirit, we muft mind the 
things of the Spirit.’—This heavenly Monitor will difpofe us to 
live ‘ in all goodnefs and righteoufnefs and truth ¢,” and to exhi- 
bit in our own aétions the holy and benevolent tendency of the 
gofpel, He will alfo imprefs us with a fenfe of the vaft importance 
and difficulty of our office, and will fhew us, that to fuftain the 
charaGter of Shepherds and Overfeers with confiftency, is no ordi. 
nary attainment. What, moreover, can be fo degrading to us, as 
inconfiftency of conduét ? * Thou which teacheft unother, ‘teacheft 
thou not thyfelf? Unto the wicked God faith, what haft thou to 
do to declare my ftatutes, or that thou fhouldeft take my covenant 
in thy mouth ; feeing thou hateft inftru€tion, and cafteth my words 
behind thee § ??—* Take heed, therefore, firft, to yourfelves, and, 
then,-to all the flock.” The Shepherd muft be conftantly among 
the fheep, attending to their various cafes, adminiftering help at. 
cording to their different ages and ailments,- and ever ready to 
defend them in the hour of danger. The Overfeer or Infpettor 





* @ 6 Luke x, 4%°.. Eccles. xii. 13. 0+ 1 Tim.'iv. ts. t Rom. 
viii, 5. Eph. v.g, § Rom, ii, 21. Ps. 1. 16, 17," 
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muft not be abfent from his ment, nor unfaithful, nor in. 
dolent in the difcharge of it. own eye muft run through the 
whole department, his own prudence and wren ~4 muft correét 
miftakes or prevent confufion, and his own induftry moft devife, 
‘or arrange, or execute, the concerns of his weighty truft. This 
weighty truft, te the fpiritual Shepherd and Overfeer, is nothi 
lefs than that flock which is {pecially entrufted to his care, and 
which forms a portion of that ‘Church which God: hathpurchafed 
with bis own , d.’ a P. 21. ? 

In fupport of the oe not Kupsow in the text, the 


author quotes the words of Doddridge, ftrongly pointed againft 
the Unitarian fubftitution. 


Art. 24. Occaftonal Sermons In Tauo Volumes. By the Revy 
Robert Lucas, D. D. Reétor of Ripple, in the County of Worcefter 
and Vicar of Pattifoall, Norsbamptenjbire. 8vo. 2 Vols, 
Tewkefbury printed ; Longman and Co. London. 18009. 


Sincerely do we rejoice to meet this worthy Reétor, on ground 
more likely to be favourable to his exertions, than that on which 
we found him firft; (fee Vol. xxxviii. p. 408.) labouring inthe 
caufe of profeffional duty, rather than cultivating an art, in which 
eminent fuccefs is fo extremely rare, as that of ty. Itis 
trae that fome of thofe accidental circumftances, fom which pes 
tiodical works cannot eafily be exempted, have made us appear 
rather tardy in this notice: yet it is true alfo that we take 
them up with pleafure. : 

There two volumes, which contain, either in number of dif. 
courfes, or quantity of matter, more than is ufually put into 
one, exhibit a very creditable {pecimen of provincial printing. 
The difcourfes are fourteen in number, all preached upon occas 
fions of fome public nature. The three firft are on Sunday 
Schools, and were produced at the period when that truly bene- 
volent and judicious infitution was firft,propofed, in 1786. The 
object of fuch fthools is ftated, in the firft fermon, with as much 
plainnefs and truth as we have any where feen it ftated, 

“ Their object,’’ fays Dr. L., “ is not to. make /cholar's of 
the children of the poor, but good Chrifiaxs, and ufeful members 
of fociety,’’—The fame ought evidently to be the objets of the 
more extenfive fchools now founding on the National plan; and 
the former of thefe points is decifive, furely, againft the latitu. 
dinarian plan of Mr. Lancafter. The author proceeds; *¢ It is 
to introduce among them a decent and.orderly deportment ; and 
particularly a becoming obfervance of the Sabbath; an habitaal 
neglect of which is, unqueftiorntably, the foundation of ail thofe 
crimes, which fo greatly, and fo juftly, alarm the minds of the 
public.”’ P. 23. es | ENE 

It is remarkable, that the parifh of Hardingfton, in North- 
amptouthiie, where this fermon was preached, agreed at the time 

to 
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to eftablifh the Sunday. School éy parochial Jevy 3..a method in 
which Dr. Lucas fuggeits that it was probably the firft, and we 
much doubt whether it has fince been purfued in other places. He, 
however, recommends it, as the beft mode for villages; a matter 
which well deferves confideration. Subjoined to thefe'three va. - 
luable difcourfes is an appendix, containing direGtions for efta- 
blifhing fuch fchools, with the rules adopt in that of Harding. 
fton ; an addition which may be very ufeful to many readers. 
The ‘* Hints on Parochial Clubs,’’ which follow, form a de. 
tached article, of manifeft utility alfo; and are prefixed to the 


‘fourth fermon; which was prteached at Hartlebury, in favour of 


fuch aclub. The fifth was preached at Worcefter, in favour 
of the Humane Society. It is preached on the fame topic as had 


-been taken by Dr. Valpy fome years before*, that of Elitha 


raifing the widow’s fon, but entirely without that fanciful appli- 
cation of the miracle, which involved us in a controverfy with 
the former worthy writer. Nor does it appear, from the dif. 


-courfe, that the author had feen what Dr. V. had written. 


The 6th and 7th are aflize fermons, (or rather one, in two 
arts) preached at Worcefter, in 1792, with allufion to the French 
Rav oliciee, The roth, on the Magiftrate’s office, was preached 
at an earlier period, before the corporation of .Northampton. 
The 8th is for the diftreffed Clergy, and was preached at the 
Worcefter mufic meeting ; andthe gth is a vifitation fermon. 
The 11th is a charity fermon preached at Birmingham; the 1 ath. 
a Cambridge fermon, on the ceffation of miracles; the 13th a 
vifitation fermon, at which Confirmation was alfe adminiftered ; 
and the 14th for the benefit of the Northampton infirmary +, 
That on miracles is not at all on the difputed queftion, when the’ 


ceffation of miracles aftually took place, but merely an argu. 
-ment to fhow, that they would not now be fo ufeful as fome Chrif. 


tians might fuppofe. All the fermons are creditable to the author, 


and likely to be ufeful .to the public, but particularly thofe on 


Sunday {chools. 


Art. 25. Holy Biography, or the Saints’ Calendar, vith a fort Ac. 
count of the Meveable Feafts and Fafts, obferved in the Church of 
England, in Queftion and Anfwer, intended for the Ufe and Inftrut. 
tion of Children and Young Perfons, both in public and private 
Education, By a Clergyman of the eftablifoed' Church, 12mo. 
2s. Rivingtons. 1812, | | 


Although a fimilar and more extended defctiption of the Saints’ 


— 





* See Brit. Crit. vol. xxi. p. 658. i } 
+ Here we fhould caution our readers that the table of centents 
prefixed to vol. 1. will totally miflead them as‘to-the real order of 
the fermons.. We have given them as they a¢tualiy ftand. 
‘ Coa iSaseebedinci 
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Calendar, and of-the Moveable Feafts and Fafts obferved in our 
Church, may be found in Nelfon, Wheatley, and in other publica. 
tions, we highly approve of this little manual for young people. It 
is plain, perfpicuouy, and fatisfactory, and being founded on, and 
having perpetual reference to {cripture, it confirms and extends the 
knowledge of all others, the moft important to be impreffed upon 
the youthful mind: As we know no publication of the kind 
equally well adapted for fchools, we have no hefitation in recom. 
mending this before us, 


Art. 26. The: Britif Chriftian’s Duty to make Prayers and - 
Supplications for the King in the Day of his Trouble. A Sermon 
Jrom | film xx. 1, 25 35 4. preached at St. Fobn's, Southwark, 
and St. Mary L Bow, on Sunday, O@ober 25, 1812, being the 
Anniverfary of His Majefty’s Acceffion to the Throne. By the 
Rev. William Farvis Abdy, A.M. Re&or of St. Fobn's, South. 
nark, Fe. Fe. Bvo. 18. 6d. Gale and Co. 1812. 


We are glad that this Serman has not efcaped our notice. We 
are in entire fympathy with this Preacher, and unequivocall 
approve of his arguments and fentiments. It is indeed the duty 
of all religious people to remember an afflicted fovereign in their 
private devotions; that fovereign, who, as this author judi. 
cioufly and truly ebferves, has been a man of peace, of mode. 
ration, of temperance, and chaftity, and who on receiving a plan 
of a National. Inititution for Education, expreffed the patriotic 
hope; that he might fee the daydehen every Child in his domiviuns 
would be able. to read theyBible. We with that this difcourfe 
‘may’meet with a circulation of extent equal to its merits. 


Art. 27. Refuge for the Deftitute; a Sermon preachéd in the 
Parifo Church of St. Mary-k-B.w, Cheapfide, on Sunduy Ofober 
25, 1812, before the Rig't Honourable the Lord Mayor, the 

- Sheriffi, Ge. in behalf of the “* Refuge for the Deftitute.” 
Printed by Requeft, aud publifbed for the fole benefit of that Charity. 
By the Rev. Fames Rudge, A.B. Le&urer of Limehoufe. 8v0. 
33 pp- 1s. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 1812. 


‘This Sermon was written and preached for the benefit of a 
truly benevolent Society, of which the following account is 
given inanotes — . 

‘« This eftablifbment, called ‘* the Refuge for the Deftitute,’”’ 
was in‘tituted in the year 1804, by a molt refpectable Clergy- 
man and Magiftrare*, Tue Rev. Epowarpv Wuitaker, for the 
purpoie of atfording an opportunity of Reformation to the crim- 
uial, and relief to the diitreffed,. by receiving within its walls 

rfons difcharged from penal, confinement, and .others, who, 
trom lofs of character, cannot procure an honeft maintenance, 
though willing todo io. ‘Phe neceffity of fuch an omen * 





* Whoa wet perfe&ly know to be fo... Rev. 
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had been long felt by the confiderate part of mankind, but none 
has ever been eftablithed except the prefent, which, though 
wifely planned, might have failed, like many wife and benevolent 
fchemes, had not the zealous founder met with others; whofe 

rfeverance, added to his own; foon enabled him to overcome 
all difficulties.” P. 233 | 2 ps ft ee he 

The eftablifhment is now fixed at Middlefex Houfe, Hackney 
Road, where fubfcriptions are received; and alfo by the Trea. 
furer, Edward Forftes, jun. Efq. St. Helen's Places. = ' 

The fubject of the Sermon is our Saviour’s beautiful parable of 
the Prodigal Son, which is applied, both to the cafe of finners in 
general, and to the particular objects of the Society; and one 
or two very affecting narrations are introduced, to exemplify the 
gteat benefit refulting from the plan of this inftitution. We 
rejoice to fee that fuch a Society has been taken under the pros 
tection of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London ; well 
knowing, from their accultomed liberality, that what they adopt 
they will liberally fupport. : 


MISCELLANIES, 


Art. 28. Fables for the Fire Side. _ Dedicated to the Marchionefa 
of Douglas and Clydefdale. By Fobn Lettice, D.D. A new 
Application of thefe Fables to their important Obje&s is explained 
in the Introdu@ion. 8vo. 58. Black and Parry. 1812. 


The introduétion informs us that thefe Fables are profefledly. 
written on the ground-work of Phedrus and’ La Fontaine, and are 
recommended to parents in middle and higher life, for their chile 
dren who are educated at home. Many fenfible.and judicious: 
obfervations will here alfo be found on the ufe and moral applis 
cation of apologues, as well as on the art of reading, and on the 
fuitable employment of the younger members of a family in an 
evening. het propofed is that a young perfon fhould firft 
read a fable, and then be interrogated with a view to his or her 
moral improvement on its fubject, tendency, and application. We 
give an example. : 

FaBue iv. 
The Philefopher’s Cottage. 

«* The.name of friendfhip is a common found, 

But tell me where the thing itfelf is found! 
Philofophers, as we are told, 

Eat, drink, and fleep, like other men, 

And like them burn with heat, or quake with cold; 
$o that the fhalloweft wit may ken : 
Why Socrates might want to build a houfe ; 

A houfe he built, but ’twas fo {mall 

The connoiffeurs who paffed, faid one and all, 

- ~ This is a manfion for a moufe ; 

Ee 2 Your 
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Your ‘gentry, who have proverbs pat, 

Cried hére is not room to fwing a cat ; 
The wife man hearing this remark, 
Obferved, nor was his meaning: dark, 
My cot will anfwer all my ab, 
Happy were I to fill it but with friends.’’ 


Questions, &c. 


‘ 1, Examiner. Why is true friendfhip one of the moft de. 

firable things in the world, fo rarely found ? 
_ © Refpondent. Becaufe different perfons, of minds, tempers, 
taftes, principles, and general caft of chara¢ter, all nearly re- 
fembling each other, are feldom brought together for any fufficient 
length of time to form fuch a connection as deferves the name ot 
friendfhip. 

** 2, Ex. But camot.a true friendfhip fubfift without thefe 
near tefemblances ? 

‘© Ref, Jt is, I believe, generally thought that it cannot, 
according to the definition of a perfeét friendfhip.”’ 

The next queftion is to require the definition of real friendhhip, 
but however we may approve of the idea, the plan, we fear, is too 
elaborate, and fuch a fort of catechifm too dry and too fubtle to 
arreft the attention, and intereft the curiofity of very young 
perfons. Many of the fables are excellent, and the whole con- 
ftitutes a very pleafing volume, from ‘which much: entertainment 
and much inftru€tion alfo may be obtained. 


Art.:29. The Village School improved; or the New Syftem of 
‘Education pradically explained, and adapted to the Cafe of Country 
' Parifbes. Second Edition. To which is added an Appendix, 
‘Containing Specimens of Catechetical Exercifes, am Account of the 
‘Method of teaching Arithmetic in Claffes, and by the Agency of the 
Scholars themfelves, Mental Arithmetic ona New Principle, Se 
By John Poole, M.A.’ Late Fellew of Oriel College, Oxford; 
“Re@or of Enmere and Swainfwick, Somerfet, and Chaplain'to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Egmont, 12mo. +33, —Hatchard. 
1813. 


We have before {poken favOurably of this practical Explana. 
tion of the new bet now ‘almoft ‘univerfally adopted Syftem of 
Education originating with Dr. ‘Bell. ~We-are'not ‘the leaf 
furprized that Mr. Poole ‘fhould be-catled upon to préduce a fecond 
edition, for he has feleéted from the two fyftéms of Dr. Bell and 
Mr. Laneafter the moft valuable parts, omitting’ what in his 
judgment appeared either objectionable, 'of inferior rtance, OF 
lefs fuitable to the particular fehool' under his tion 
protection. The Appendix now! added! is'néarly as extenfivé 28 
the book itfelf, and will be found-equally deferving: of attention. 
We approve exceedingly of the oatechetival «queftions se the 
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hiftory of Chrift, on the miracles, parables, on the form of prayers 
for children, Englifh grammar, but more particularly of Mr. 
Poole’s method of teaching arithmetic. The whole will be found : 
moft exceedingly ufeful, and we recommend it without the- 
{malleft hefitation or referve, to all who may be engaged, or 
difpofed to engage, in the benevolent employment of fuperintend- 
ing or patronizing village fchools. 


Art. 30. A Father's Bequ:ft to his Son, containing Rules for his 
Condu& through Life, intended as a Companion to Gregory's Father's 
Legacy. emo. 48. 6d. Chapple. 1813. 


This is a judicious, fenfible, and impreffive little volume, and: 
admirably adapted for the moft beneficent purpofes. It exhibits, 
in a pleafing but unornamented ftyle, admonitions to a young” 
man on his firft entering the world, on the fubject of Religion, 
Manners, his choice of Companions, Studies, and, finallf, domef. 
tic habits, including grave and fuitable advice on the choice of 
a wife. How well we are warranted in {peaking faveurably of 
this {mall tra&t, the following apoftrophe taken without any care 
of fele&tion from a great number of others equally entitled to 
diftin@ion, will fufficiently demonftrate. ‘* Wherever you wan. 
der, in whatever fituation, or under whatever circumftances you 
may be placed, preferve your integrity, and let no preffure of oc. 
currences, however fevere, compel you to commit an action, the 
retrofpect of which may caft a blufh upon your cheek, or caufe an 
inward pang. However a contrary line of conduct may at times 
appear to them with advantages, be affured that reCtitude of can. 
du@ will always be the fureft guide to ultimate profperity and 
happinefs.’’ P. s. | 

Again, on the fubjeé of politenefs. 

‘*¢ The real gentleman never facrifices truth at the fhrine of po. 
litenefs : he rfftrely clothes it in a richer garb, and renders it more 
beautiful by the polith which it receives at his hands: he neither 
alters its nature, nor leffens its value, but makes it the uniform 
guide of his ations and converfation.”” P. 39, : 

Once more, 

‘© If you would feck to obtain a correct tafte, ftudy not the. . 
popular productions of the prefent day, but turn your attentjon::; . 
to thofe imperifhable and ftupendous labours of genius, which ‘ 
have furvived the phyfical and mental powers of their authors, - 
and will hand their names to remoteft pofterity."” P, 76, 


ART. 31. Effufions of Fancy ; confifting of the Birth of Friend. 
Seip, the Birth of Affe@ion, and the Birth of Senfibility, . By: 
Mifs Macauley. 12mo. 140 pp. Longman, = 1812. 


Thefe, reader, are not poems, but written ina ftyle which the 
learned have long known, by the name of Profe run mad. A few 
Ee 3 : - verfes, 
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verfes, however, are interfperfed. Friendfhip, Affe€tion, and Sen 
fibility have here very bad 4i¢4s. But who is Mifs Macauley ?— 
Let her fay for herfelf. a ' 

“¢ Unable, from the decline of health, to purfue my profeffion 
of the ftage, in which for eight years I have been engaged; com, 

Hed (at leaft for a time) to relinquifh its fatigues, until return. 
ing ftrength might again place it in my power to refume my pro- 
fetlional duties—literary purfuits were my only hope. I journeyed 
fix hundred miles, to prefent a dramatic piece to the theatres; 
but, after being toffed on the billows of expectation for a length 
of time, my every hope on that head was loft, and it became 
neceflary for me to purfue another plan.”’ P. xi. 

Why the play was refufed, will readily be underitood, by 
very flight infpection into thefe Effufions; but, as the tale is 
fomewhat diftrefsful, it may he fome confolation to the reader ta 
be told, that a note on the above-cited pailage gives hopes of 
the Lady’s return to her profeffion, which fhe only left by com. 
mand of phyficians. 

With an amiable felf-flattery, Mifs M. feems defirous to apply 
to her own cafe the inftances, which are but too well known, of 
genius ftruggling with poverty. That fhe has the latter, we 
yegret ; that fhe had the former, we fincerely with. 


Art. 32. The DiGionary of DiftinSions, in Three Alphabets; com 
taining, 1. Words the fame in Sound, but of different Spelling and 
Signifcation ; with which are cloffed fuch as have any Similarity 
in Sound, 2. Words that vary in Pronunciation and Meaning, as 
accentuated or conne@ed, 3, The Changes, in Sound and Senjfe, 
produced by the Addition of the Letter e. The whole peculiarly cal- 
exlated to prevint many important Miftakes in Speaking, Reading, 
and Spelling ; ado pied tathe Use and IuftruBion of 1Bé Britih Youth, 
and alfa of many Adults, Intended aljo to render our Pronuncia- 
tion more enfily attainable by Foreigners, the Shades of Difference 
being pointed out and noted in the Manner of Mr. Walker's Dic. 
tionary. Occaftonally inter/perfed with critical Remarks, chiefly 
philological, With [an] Appendix, comprifing the Proper Names 
of the Old and New Feftaimnt, and Apocrypha, alphateticaily 
arranged in Claffes, from Word: of one Syllable to Words of Seven, 
and their Prounciation ucted according to the mof} approved Or- 
thoepifts. By Fobn Mardoch, Teacher of the Englifh and French 
Languages, Author of a Treatifc on Pronunciation, 8c. and Editor 
of the Stereotype Edition of Walker's Pronsuncing Di@ienary, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. Law and Co. &c. 1811, 


That this work is the refult of prodigious labour, and is in 
gen ral correét and ufeful, we have afcertained by examination ; 
nor can we hefitate to recommend it to ali young perfons, ftudious 
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of accuracy in their native language, or to foreigners dcfirous of 
‘acquiring a correct pronunciation of Englith. 

We apprehend, however, that the author is entitely miftaken, 
when he reprefents the word ady/m, (ufed in poetry only) as pro- 
nounced like the two words a beam. In our opinion, the s ought 
to be diftin@ly heard in it, though with the foftened found of =; 
and the y ought to have the fhort common found of #.. The true 
pronunciation therefore may be reprefented thus, abijin, ; 

The author alfo, in his preface, page 3, refines much beyond 
our power of following him, when he declares that drake and 
fpoke, as fubftantives, have a longer found, than the fame words, 
ufed as parts of the verbs break aud /peck. ‘Thefe, however, if 
biemifhes, are of very trifling import, and detract little from the 
general value of the book: nor have we any objections to make 
of greater weight. We fhould fay that the dividing of the {crip, 
tural names into clafles was rather an inconvenience than an ad- 
vantage ; yet, when offered to the ufe of children, perhaps it is 
otherwife, 

In general the author’s definitions are extremely fhort, but 
a remarkable deviation is obfervable at the word Miser, where 
after quoting Blair’s very fevere character of a mifer, he-proceeds 
to fay ; ‘* It appears to have been a confiderable omiffion, when 
Mr. Blair exprefled himfelf fo bitterly againtt the poor wretched 
mifer, that he took no notice of the malefactions [an affected word } 
of the fpendthrift.’’ He then goes into the contraft between 
them, which is well and very truly thus wound up. 

‘© The miferable being that makes wealth his god, is guilty 
of this one fpecies of idolatry, but, in other refpects, he may be 
a very harmlefs animal. The prodigal lavifhes his property in, 
difcriminately, but chiefly among the very worit of the commu. 
nity.——When he has wafted his own, then he begins, ‘‘ either by 
open force or covert guile,’? unmercifully to prey upon others, 
and having fo many imperious wants, is much more rapacious and 
infatiable than the mifer. If the mifer has injured his thoufands, 
we may furcly Keep within compafs when we affirm that the fpend - 
thrift has ruined his ten thoufands.’’. This fingular deviation from 
the author's general plan, is furely not a Jittle remarkable. 


Ary. 33. Liwes of Marcus Valerius Meffala Corvinus, aud Tiius 
Pumponius Atticus, the latter from the Latin of Cornelius Nepos, 
with Netes and Liluftrations, to which is added, an Account of the 
Families of the five firfi Cafars. By the Rev, Edward Bar. 
avick, Author of the Tranflation of the Life of Apollaninus of Lyana, 
bvo. §s. Longman and Co, 1813, é 


We had gecafion to fpeak favourably of a former claffice) 
produétion by this Author, and the prefent is in no lefs degree 
entitled to refpe and commendation. Such biographical fpex 
cimens exhibit a fair and honourable field for the exercife of 
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claffical diligence, and it would be exceedingly beneficial to 
literature, to have thefe chafms in ancient hiftory filled up with 
ingenuity and judgment. There are feveral illuftrious characters 
who made a diftinguifhed appearance at the time in which they 
lived, of whom particulars can only be collected by the exami. 
nation of the various authors who were their contemporaries* 
Meffala Corvinus was one of thefe, and the admirable fketch 
given of his life by Gibbon, fuggefted to this author the prefent 
undertaking. He has performed his tafk well, and the Notes 
and I]luftrations which he has fubjoined, are creditable both to 
his tafte and learning. If the author fhall feel himfelf difpofed 
to purfue this line of ftudy, we recommend to his attention 
Falfter’s Memoriz Obfcurz, a book which exhibits an extraordi- 
nary number of faéts, concerning many celebrated names of 
antiquity, notices of whom, as in the cafe of Meffala Corvinus, 
can only be obtained from the careful inveftigation of numerous 
contemporary authors. 


Art. 34. Memoirs of Frederica Saphia Wilhelmina, Princeft 
Royal of Pruffia, Margravine of Barcith, Sifter of Frederic the 
Great. Written by Herfelf.  Tranflated from the Original 

* French, 8vo. 2 vols. 11. 1s. Colburn. 1812. 


Few works have appeared, within the limits of our experience, 
fo effectually calculated to excite and confirm the deepeft contempt 
for the intrigues, cabals, and profligacy of defpotic eourts, as this 
publication. We were ai firft difpofed to call in queftion its 
authenticity, but the detail is fo minute, circumftantial and 
particular, that we are compelled to allow its claims. The bru- 
tality which this princefs and her brother experienced from their 
father, exceeds all probability, and is only paralleled by the 
mean, wretched, and abominable obfequioufnefs, with which his 
tyrannic orders and caprices were obeyed, by a fawning crew of 
courtly mifcreants. The very inferior part which the fovereign 
of Pruffia has aéted on the theatre of Europe fince thefe Memoirs 
were compofed, induces the moft melancholy reflections on the 
fates of princes, and the waywardnefs of fortune. A dawn of 
better hopes with refpect to this once illuftrious Houfe, at this 
moment cheers the political horizon. May it be the harbinger 
of thofe virtues, by which alone, thrones can be fecured, and 
{ubjccts rendered profperous and happy. 


Art. 35. Mifrellancous Englifh Exrcifes, confifting of fele&ed 
Pieces of Profe and Poetry, written in falfe Spelling, falje Gram. 
mar, and with.ut Stops, calculated to convey Amufement and In- 
fru@ian to Young Minds, as well as to promote Improvement in the 


Ortbograephy of our owa Language. By the Rev. W. oo 
: ort, 
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Hort, Author of the Pra@ical Cyphering Book, Fc, Fc. 12mM0. 
Longman, 38. 1812 


We have feen and not difapproved Exercifes in falfe Speaking 
occafionally introduced in elementary books, but a book confined 
altogether and profefledly to fpecimens of bad grammar and erros 
neous orthography is certainly a novelty. It may however, be 
of ufe, and as probably the author has the care of a feminary of 
young perfons, he will find the convenience of placing it before his 
pupils in this form. 


Art. 36. | Geography for Youth, adapted to the different Claffes of 
Learners, By the Rev. John Hartley. Perry, Dublin, 5s. 
1313. 


Geography, which was formerly too much negle&ted in our 
{chools, now forms, as it always ought to do, an indifpenfable 
branch of early education. We have in confequence had, within 
the few laft years, a a variety of works on the fubje&, more 
or lefs calculated to facilitate to ftudents a knowledge of the globe 
which we inhabit. ‘The book Lefore us offers a ufeful compen. 
dium for thofe who are engaged in the tafk of infruction; and 
we are informed in the preface, that the author, who is now no 
more, made Mr. Pinkerton’s elaborate work his principal guide. 
The tafk of editing the work was benevolently undertaken by a 
friend to ferve an afflicted widow and her family, and we hope i 
may an{wer the end prepofed. : 


Art. 37. Effay on the Principles of Tranflation. The third Edis ) 


tion, with large Additions and Alterations 8vo. 128. Longe 
man. 1813. ! 


The character of this work is fo eftablithed that our only office is 
tu announce its re-appearance ina new edition. The author informs 
us in the preface, that he has added to the matter and carefully re. 
vifed the ftyle. He has alfo confiderably enlarged the number of il. 
luftrations, introduced as examples, both of excellence and defect in 
tranflation. The affurance and confirmation of que great truth, has 
been eftablifhed by a very valuable and important Work—that tranf- 
lation is a branch of literature of more dignity and of greater dif. 
ficulty than has hitherto been allowed by the general opinion.—~ 
It requires a combination of talents not ufually found in the fame 
perfon, a combination of fevere diligence, extenfive ftudy, confi- 
derable ingenuity and refined tafte—this will ever be a ftandard 
book, and will undoubtedly receive farther additions and im. 
provements. 


Art. 38. Three Letters, on, 1. The Danger of further Conceffions 
to the Roman Catholic Claims; to which is added, a rough Sketch, 
or Heads of a Form of Petition. 2. The inefficacy and injurious 
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_ Tendency of the Curates’ Bill, in its prefent projeded State, 
3. Recommending the united Efforts of the Bible Societies, Fc. 8c. 
to avert the Mifchief which threatens their pious Exertions in 
promoting the univerfal Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By a 


Country Clergyman, 8vo. pp. 24- 18 J. J. Stockdale. 
1813. , 


Thefe letters embrace objects fo different, that, fhort as they 
are, they can only ftand in a mixed clafs, The firft is addreffed 
to the Editor of the ‘* Proteftant Advocate ;’’ yet does not 
appear, we believe, in the pages of that publication. The Pro. 
teitant Advocate is a periodical publication, occafioned by the 
preflure of the prefent times, and intended to afford a vehicle for 
the expreffion of the alarms and opinions of proteftants at this 
jun@ture. It appeared firft at the beginning of O&ober, 1812, 
and has been continued monthly from that time, containing no 
{mall quantity of very important matter. It is not ufual to 
confider periodical works as fubjeéts for periodical criticifm, 
otherwife we fhould have taken a more extended notice of that 
work. We fhall perhaps do fo, when it fhall have attained the 
extent of a volume. 

If we cannot fpeak very highly of the powers exibithed by this 
Country Clergyman in the three Letters here announced, we 
muft in juftice praife hts intentions. The cafe he has ftated 
upon fuppofition, on the fubje&t of the propofed Curates’ Bill, 
¥s a ftrong one, and many of ftill greater hardfhip may be put. 
The Bill indeed, as at prefent reported, feems to make it impof. 
fible that any clergyman fhould take a finall living unlefs he can 
be fure of refiding always upon it, and doing his own duty; 
providing alfo for his inevitable ruin if by any circumftance he 
fhould be difabled from fo doing, So hard a meafure will not 
furely be dealt to unoffending men,. merely becaufe they have 
now no conftitutional means of protecting themfelves. 
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A Popular Survey of the Reformation end fundamental Do€trines ef the 
Church of England. By Gecrge Cafiance 8vo. 1% 

Obicreations on certam Patheyes of the Old Teftament, cited in the hif- 
torical Books of the New Pefiament, as Prophecies, and apphed to Events 
there recorded, in Anfwer to Paiue’s “ Age of Reatoa.” Part the Third. 
By a Matter of Arts. &vo, 7» 

A Proctical Treatife on the Ordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit. 

By the Rev. G.S Faber, DD. Reétor of Long Newton, Dirbom. 7s. 
“Pwo Sermons, preached at the laft Lent and Sunymer Affizes for the 
County 
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County of Surrey. By Thomas Sampfon, D.D. F.R.S. Reéor of Groton, 
Suffolk, and Minifter of Denwark Hui Chapel, Camberwell, 3s. 
the Principles of Protettant Diflenters ftated and vindicated, in a Sermon 
preached at the Old Jewry Chupel, March 10, the Day appointed for a 
general Faft, and publithed at the Requett of many who heard it, By 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 1s. Gd. 

A Plea fot the Catholic Claims; a Setmon preached at the Chapel ‘in 
Effex-ftreet, March 10, 1813, being the Day appointed fur a general Faft, 
By Thomas Beltham. 2s, 

A Sermon on the Influence of Religious Knowledge, as tending te pro- 
duce a gradual Terprovement in the focial State. Preached at the Meeting- 
houfe, Monkwell-tirect, Jan. 3, 18:3. By the Rev. James Lindfay, 
D.D. 2s. . ’ . 


ROMAW CATHOLICS. 


Letter on the Subject of Roman Catholic Emancipation. From the Rev. 
Rowland Hill to Mr. Butler, and Mr. Butler’s Reply. 6d. 

Proteftant Authorities agaiutt Couceflions to the Roman Catholics ;, bein 
Speeches of the late Dr. Horfley, Lord Bifhop of St. Afaph, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, in the Houfe of Lords, May 13, 1805. 6d. 

A Pattoral Charge on the Jurifdi¢tion of the Catholic Church, addreffed 
to the Catholic Clergy of the Midlaud Difinct, By the R. R. Dr, Milner, 
B.C.V.A. 1s. 

A Second Letter to the Rev. Herbert Marh,D.D. By the Rev. Peter 
Gandolphy, Prieft of the Cathelic Church. 3s. . 

A Reply to the Bishop of Gloucefter’s Proteflant Letter. By the Right 
Hon. John Lord Sumers, 2s. 


LAW. 


The Trial of Frederic Kendall, A.B. for ng, Fire to Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from Notes, taken in Court. y a Member of the 
Uniwerfity. 1s. . 

A Digeft of the Penal Laws of England, relative to Offences againft 
God and Religion, including the feveral Laws which affect Proteftant 
Diflenters and Roman Cat'olics. To which are added, the Toleration 
Aéis, with Notes. By Jolu Frederic Archbold, Ely. of Lincoln’s Inn. 
8vo. 18s. 

Chancery and Court Hand explained: with an eafy, rapid. and diftiné 
Short-hand, and engraved Examples. By Edward Lawton, Efq. Barrifter 
at Law, 810, 5s. 

A Treatife on Summary Proceedings under the Laws of Excife and 
Cuttoms, applicable alfo to fuumeary Proceedings in general before M: gif- 
trates. By Daniel Howard, Solicitor, &vo, 10s. 

The Denford Quetiion, together with the Law upon it, and the Decifion 
of the Court of King’s Bench, with Remarks, ponting out wherein the 
Opinions delivered by the Judges ere erroneous, inconfiltent, and contrary 
to Law. By Willian James. 2s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Public. By Henry Otway, Efq. With a few Lines 
addrefled in a Potticript, on feeing the Bill of Mrs. Otway’s Proctor. 1s, 

Some Rules of Practice for the Vice-Admiralty Court of Jumaica, efia. 
blithed Jau. 5, 1805. To which are added, a Digefi und Notes. By 
Henry Jou ILuchcliife, Efq. Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court of Ja- 
maica, BVO. 3s. 


MEDICA. 


A Leiter to Sir Francis Millman, Bart, M.P. Prefident of the Royal Col- 
lege of Phyficians, illufirative of the Caules which have led to the pro. 
pofed Reforin in the Condition of Apothecaries and Surgeun Apothecaries, 
&e.. By one of the Committee. Bvo. 9s. Gd. 


Dr. Harsifon’s Addrefs on Abules and * Defeéts in the, Admiffion and 
; Pratii @ 
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Practice of Phyficians, Surgeons, Apothecaries, and Men-Midwives, &c. 
7s. 

Hints for the Recovery and Prefervation of Health. 1s. 6d. 

Tracts on Delirium Tremens, on Peritonitis, and on fome other internal 
inflammatory Affections, and on the Gout. By Thomas Sutton, M.D. &ce 
8vo. 7s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


An Effay on the Philofophy, Study, and Ufe of Natural Hiflory. By 
Charles Fothergill, 8vo. 8s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The General Biographical Dictionary. A new Edition. Revifed and cu- 
larged by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A, Vol. IX. 12s. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


The Happy Era to One Hundred Millions of the Human Race ; or, the 
Merchant, Manufacturer, and Englifhman's Right to an unlimited Trade 
with India. With the Rife, Progrefs, and approaching Death of the Eaft 
India Company’s Charter ; thewing the Time when it was no Monopoly. By 
an Engincer. 2s. 

A Short Converfation on the prefent Crifis of the important Trade to the 
Eaft Indics. 8vo. 1s. 

Hints regarding the Eaft India Monopoly. By David Laurie. 2s. 

A Debate at the General Court of Preprietors of Eaft India Stock, 
Wednefday, March 24, 1813, for taking into Confideration the Propofitions 
fubmitted by Lord Cattlereagh to the Hon. Houfe of Commons. By the 
Editor of the former Debates. 2s, 

Letters from a Field Officer at Madras, in the Service of the Eaft India 
Company, to a Member of the Board of Controul, on the Danger of dif- 
turbing the religious Prejudices of the Hindus. 2s. 6d. 

Some Facts relative to the China Trade ; thewing its Importance to this 
Country, and the Inexpediency of its remaining exclufively in the Hands of 
the Eatt India Company. vo. 2s. 6d. 

Abttraét of the Minutes of Evidence taken in the Hon. Houfe of Commons, 
before a Committee of the whole Houle, to confider of the Affairs of the 
Eaft India Company. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Addrefs to the Public on an important Subject, conneéted with the Re- 
newal of the Charter of the Eaft India Company. By the Rev. Rob, Hall, 
A.M. 1s. 6d. 

An Effay on the Duty, Means, and Confequence of introducing the Chrif- 
tian Religion among the native Inhabitants of the Britith Dominions in the 
Eait. By J. W. Cunningham, A.M. Vicar of Harrow on the Hill, &c. 
5s. 6d. 


POLITICAL, 


Letters addreffed to the Right. Hon. the Earl of Clancarty, Prefident of 
the Board of Trade, &c. on the Inexpediency of permitting the Importation 
of Cotton Wool from the United States, during the prefent War. By Joh= 
Gladfione, of Liverpool. 1s. 

The Retreat of the French. Tranflated from a German Pamphlet pub- 
lihed at Peterfourgh. 1s. 6d. 

Subliance of the Speech of W. Hutkinfon, Eq. in a Committee of the whole 
Houle, upon the Refeluuions propofed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
refpecting the State of the Finunces aud the Sinking Fund of Great Britain ; 
on Thurfday, March 26th. 

° Principles 
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Principles of the Conftitution of Government. By William Cunninghame, 
Efq. of Eotefkine, North Britein, 4to. 15s. 

A Letter to Lord Caftlereagh on the North American Export Trade, during 
the War, and during any Time the Import and Ufe of our Manufactures 
are interdicted in the United States, &. By Charles Lyne, Efq. 1s. 

An Attempt to afcertain the Althor of the Letters, publifhed under the 
Signature of Junius. By the Rev. J. B. Blakeway, M.A. F.S.A. 3s, 

An Inquiry into the Caufe of the prefent high Price of Corn, and of 
other Articles, and an Expofure of the true and only Reafon why the Public, 
in the Midft of the greateft Abundance, are faddled with a Price that ought 
not to exit religioully, morally, legally. By a Clergyman of the Diecefe of 
Briftol. 1s. 6d. 

The Ruineus Tendency of Auctioneering, and the Neceflity of reftraining 
it, for the Benefit of Trade. Ina Letter to the Prefident of the Board of 
Trade. 2s. 6d. 

Letters on a Naval War with America, which appeared in the Courier, 
under the Signature of Nereus. $s, 

Facts tending to prove that General Lee was never abfent from this 
Country for any Length of Time, during the Years 1767—1772; and that 
he was the Author of Junius. By Thos. Girdleftone, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Nations of Europe againft the Continental Sytem. By 
Madame De Stael Holflein. 4s. 
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‘Poetical Epifiles and Specimens of Tranflation. 12mo. 6s, 

The Deliverance of the North; or the Ruflian Campaign. A Poem, 
is. 6d. 

‘The Defetted Villiage School. 8vo. 2s, 

The Bridal of Triecmain, or the Vale of St. Johvu. In Three Cantos, 
i?mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Minfrelfy of Erin; or Poems Lyrical, Paftoral, and Defcriptive. By 
M. W. Harthonge,.Efq. 1¢mo. 7s. 6d. 

Metrical Remarks on Modern Caftles and Cottages, and Archite¢éture in 
‘general, 2s, ; 

DRAMATIC. 


The Works of the late Mrs. Cowley, now firft colleéted: containing all 
her, Dramatic Works, and feveral Poems never before publifhed. °3 vols, 
vo. 11. 11s, 6d. 

Tre Trivanph of Temper ;.or, ‘Beauties of Billingfgate: an additional Axt 
to the Buriesta of Mides. By Simon Sedative. 1s, 6d. 


NOVELS. 

“Pke Heart ‘and*the ‘Fancy ; -or ‘Valfinore. By \Mifs Benger. 22. vols 
I2mo. 92s. 

The Widow's Lodgings. .2 vols. 12moe. 9s, 
Demetrius. AX Ruflian Romance. . 2 vols. .12mo..10s. 6d. 

"The Carate’ and’ is Daughter. ~A Cornth Tale. By E. J.“ Spence, 3 
wols. (15s. ' 
oMISCRLLANIES. 

» PunGination ;. or-auw Attempt to-facilitate the:Art of Pointing on the. Pria- 
saples of Grammar and Reafon. ..By. 8, Roufleau. _ 5s. 

‘Memoir on the prefent diftrefled. State of the Icelanders, und the eafy and 
certain Means of bettering their Condition. By an Icelandcr. «1s, 6d. 

AA Series of Popular Effays, illuftrative of Principles ¢tiontially connected 
with the Improvement of the: ee aR 4 the » Imagination, ands the 
Heart. » By Eliz Hamilton... 2 vals. 8vo. 1/1. 4s. 

re Effuy toward a Thegry of Apparition. ._ By John Ferriesy M.A. ~8vo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


r The following Paper was promifed in cur lofi, p. 317.— 
beizg the Addrefs of Mx. Proeter, the worthy Author of 
the Letter there printed, to the Perfons for whom be is labeuring 
with a Zeal fo truly Chriftian. 

“¢ To the Miners, Colliers, and other Inhabitants of his Ma- 
jefly’s Foreft of Dean, in the County and Diocefe of Glocefter, 
on the opening of the Forest ScHoot, built by Subfcriptien, 
for the Education of the Poor. 

My DEAR FRIENDS, j 

The frf duty of a Parent is, to * train up bis Child in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord, and when he is old be will not depart from 
it,’* Let a Parent read this Promife, contemplate its effects, un- 
derftand its gracious confequences, and the frf of duties will 
become the fiz of his withes. 

By the liberality and kindnefs of mary Noblemen, Gentlemen, 
and Clergymen, a Building is ereéted, and a Mafter provided, 
for the Education of yexr Children, ‘Fhe School will be open 
to all, without any exception ; and conducted upon thofe Princi- 
ples, which are now fo generally and fuccefsfully adopted in the 
United Kingdoms, 

As this Mode of Inftrution excludes, in a great degree, cor. 
poral punifbment, it is the more neceffary to call upun you to en- 
force a ftri€t conformity to the Rules of the School, by your au- 
thority and interference. Whenever, therefore, a complaint is 
made againft a Child, the Parent will be expected to ufe fuch 
means, as may bring him toa peaceable, orderly, and fubmiffive 
conduct ; if this is refufed, the Child will be expelled. 

The attention of your Children will be particularly called to 
that bleffed book, the Bible; not merely to learn to read, but, 
by the Divine Blefling, to underftand bach its /piritual and moral 
precepts ; that, in their refpective vocations, ‘* they may adorn 
the dodtrine of God their Savivur in all things,”’ as Chriftians and as 
Men; as Chriftians, by their knowledge of the Scriptures, by 
the purity of their Faith, and by leading fober, righteeus, and 
godly lives, agreeable to that Faith; as Mex, from the impref- 
fion of the fear of God upon their young minds,-that they may 
practice the confequent duties, may honour and obey the King, and 
all that are put in Authority under him; may be obedient unto Ma- 

iftrates ; refpe&ful to Superiors ; foewing all meekne/s unto all mew; 
ta ready to every good Work ; in fhort, that walking in the 

Paths of Religion, they may be refpeéted and happy in this life; 

and, when shat is finifhed, may find it ‘* @ gain to die.” 

The good-will of the Subfcribers extends alfo to yourfelves, 
as well as to your Children ; to your Souls, as well as to your 
Bodies. A convenient place of Worfbip was much wanted, and, 
thank God / much defired, by many of you. The Building i; fo fitted 
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up, as to anfwer this excellent purpofe; the Aged and the In. 
firm will now have an opportunity of affembling together. The 
reprefentation of your conftant attendance on the weekly Lec. 
tures, for fo many years, has raifed up many pious and religious 
Friends, ard will, under God, be the means of procuring to you 
a lafting Bleffing, even the perpetuity of the Gofpel. At the 
prefent, you are entirely dependant, for religious Inftruc. 
tion, on the will of others. A Clergyman of the Eftab. 
lithment, ix cafe of my Death, may or may wot vifit you, as 
he pleafeth. To remove this uncertainty, it is intended, 
by further means, to raife a Fund fafficient for a Clergy. 
man ; who, from love to your fouls, will dedicate a great portion 
of his time in publicly preaching, and privately vifiting your 
Cortages ; in difleminating the Scriptures; and affifting the 
Schoolmatter in impreffing, upon the minds of your Children, the 
Principles of the Chrifian Religiox. 

This explanation is given, that you may fee how kind God 
hath been, in profpering the attempt of an individual to ferve 
you ;—that you may be thankful to that God, for opening the 
hearts of fo many friends; and, as it is your bounden duty, daily 
pray for your Benefactors. 

If one foul thould dereby be faved, it would be an infinite 
mercy ; but as the Glory of God is the only motive for raifing this 
Building, we will hope that His Blefing may reft_upon it; and 
that generations yet unborn may there receive the Word of etes.. 
nal Life ! . 

Believe me, my dear Friends, 


Your faithful, fincere, and affe€tionate, 
. PAYLER MATTHEW PROCTER,’’ 


December, 1312. 


We are obliged to Philophilas for his friendly communication : 
the continuation of the Wark to which he alludes. is ‘under 
confideration,. But he is much mifaken in his idea of the fuc- 
cefs of the Publication, it having occafioned a confiderable lofs 
to the parties who engaged in it. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A Tcur through Italy, exhibiting a View of its Scenery, 
its Antiquities, and its Monuments; particularly as they 
are 
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are objefis of claflical“Intereft and Elucidation; with an 
account of the prefent ftate of its Cities and Towns: and 
occafional obfervations on the recent {poliations of the French. 
By the Rev. John Chetwode Eujtace. In two large Quarto 
Volumes. 

A fecond Edition, enlarged and improved, of Mr. Bar- 
wick’s Treatife on the Government of the Church, under-the 
title of a Treatife on the Church. 

A new Edition of Wakefield’s Lucretius, in four O&avo 
Volumes, at the Glafgow Prefs, with the addition of 
a Tuble of the Various Readings of five Ancient Editions, 
in the Library of the Right Hon. Ear! Spencer, including 
the Editio Princeps of Ferrandus. This collation was 
executed by the late Dr. Gerard, at his Lordhip’s expence, 
and has been prefented by him to the printer of this Edition ; 
alfo, the marginal Annotations of Bentley as they exift in MS, 
in his copy of Lucretius now in the Britifh Mufeum, ,which 
the Truftees have granted permiffion to have copied for 
Publication. 

A new Edition of Crevier’s Livy, in fix O&avo Volumes. 

Au additional Volume to the Pidture of Verdun, in which 
the Author contrafts the loyalty and dignity of the old Go- 
vernment with the vulgarity, infolence, and depravity of 
the upftart fetellites of the new dynafty. 

A fecond part of Arithmetical Queftions, adapted to the 
ufe of Village Schools, by Mr. Brown, Schoolmafter, of 
Surfleet, near Spalding. 

A colleétion of original Verfes, under the title of Rural 
Rhymes, by a felf-taught Ruflic Poet in the neighbourhood 
abovementioned. 

A fecond Edition of the Epitome of the Hiftory of the World. 

A Tranflation from the Ruffian Language of Captain Lifianfhy’s 
Voyage round the World in company with Captain Kru/en- 
flern, with additional Drawings, Charts, &c. 

A new Tranflation of Atala, or the Amours of two Savages 
in the Defert, by P. A. Chateaubriand, Author of Travels in 
Greece, &c. with an Englith verfion of the Songs. 

A new Edition, revifed by the laft Editor, Mr. Wrangham, 
of Langhorn’s Tranflation of Plutarch’s Lives, in fix O&avo 
Volumes. 

A new Edition of the Works of Sir William Temple. 

Meditations fer Penttents, and for thofe engaged in the impor 
tant Duty of Self-Examination, in an Qé&tavo Volume, by 
Mr. Brewfler, Author of the Meditations of a Reclufe, &c. 





